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Ten persons will tell you what you ought to do 
where one will tell you how to do it. A preacher 
can declare the duty of doing; it takes a teacher to 
show you the method. Professor George P. Fisher 
is a master teacher in -his realm ; and he has under- 
taken to make clear to readers of The Sunday School 
Times how to study history. Now it only remains 
for those who read his hints to act on them. 


The only way to do any one duty rightly, is to do 
every duty rightly in its turn. The composition of 
one’s life is like the composition of a picture. Every 
color, every form, every tone, gains or loses value 
according to the adjustment of every other form and 
color and tone. The same tint may represent light 
or shade, according as other tints in the picture are 
lighter or darker, warmer or colder. ‘The foreground 
throws the distance back, the distance brings the 
foreground forward. The artist cannot do his full 
duty to any part of his picture without doing his 


every duty slighted is the marring and weakening of 
the whole life,—the robbing of every other duty of 
its fuli right, and of every other deed of its full value. 


Bible reading, like everything else, takes time ; but 
time will be found fer Bible reading by any one who 
really values the Bible, and feels that he must read 
it. If ever there was a man who could proffer the 
excuse of being too busy for Bible reading, it would 
be Mr. Henry M. Stanley, while he was beyond the 
bounds of civilization, in the wilds of Africa, with the 
interests of others*dependent upon him, and his every 
nerve strained and his every minute taxed for the 


ssa | doing of that on which his life and the lives of his 


companions pivoted. But Mr. Stanley is reported as 
saying that he read his Bible through three times 
during his last visit in Africa; and what Mr. Stanley 
has to say of his personal trust in God, as shown under 
the head of “ Worth Repeating,” would indicate that 
he had an intelligent interest in Bible reading. 


The arm of the weak is the world’s strength, and 
the little property. of the poor is the world’s riches. 
Just what our specific duty to others may be, depends 
largely upon our condition as well as theirs; it de- 
pends, too, upon times and places and circumstances. 
But there are no conditions of either party, no cir- 
cumstances, that ever shut out the unselfish and self- 
giving attitude of one of right impulses. An aged 
but always physically active Christian woman be- 
came suddenly helpless with paralysis, While car- 
ried rapidly down into the valley of the shadow of 
death, a helpless prisoner to a hopeless disease, she 
was told that a near relative was laid by with a 
severe cold. The stammering tongue immediately 
replied, “ Ask her whether there is anything we can 
do for her.” Her attendants and family smiled at 
one who could move neither head nor limb thinking 
of ministering to the sick in a distant home, But 
that question of that mother in Israel had already 
done more to touch the hearts and to inspire the 
motives of those who heard it, than she could have 
done, perhaps, had she been herself the busy bedside 
minister that she would have been if she could, And 
so there is never one so weak as to lose all strength 
for others, never one so poor as to have no substance 
to divide with others. Ministry is possible to all. 


True beauty of face is less of feature than of ex- 
pression ; less of surface expression than of the exhibit 
of light from within. Regularity of feature, fineness 
of grain, and delicacy of complexion, cannot give 
beauty where there is no indication of mind and soul 
below the surface. But features that are unattractive 
may be so transfigured in the light that shines up 
through them from the innermost personal character, 
that they will glow with preternatural beauty. A 
stained-glass window as seen from without is an un- 
gainly sight, so long as the light that falls on it comes 
only from outside. But when the building itself is 
lighted up, the dead patches of somber hue on the 
ungainly window take new color and brightness from 
the light within, and the poetic story of the maker’s 
conception stands out all over it in surpassing beauty. 
So it is with the human face as the window of the 





duty to the whole picture. And in the moral life, 


soul ; its truest beauty can never be seen from with- 


out, save as the soul itself is lighted up with spiritual 
light from within that streams through the features, 
and transfigures the entire countenance, showing in 
all its attractiveness of form and hue the plan of the 
Maker for this window of his Spirit’s temple. Thug 
it is that George Herbert describes the face of the 
saintly clergyman, as the window of his soul : 
“But when Thou dost anneal in glass Thy story, 
Making Thy life to shine within 
The holy preachers, then the light and glory 
More reverend grows, and more doth win; 
Which else shows waterish, bleak, and thin.” 
He who would be beautiful, must be made so by the 
transfiguring light of his soul’s saintliness. 





HEIGHTENING THE IDEAL. 


The difference between men is explicable to us only 
as we are admitted to the knowledge of their respec- 
tive ideals. The savage has before his mind, as an 
attainment possible for him, a figure far different from 
that which stands before the statesman. The Esqui- 
maux could not by any possibility make for himself 
an ideal that would serve as well for the Parisian. 
The fisher of the coast has a criterion for himself 
quite different from that of the city rough. But 
every one is forming himself on some model, either 
living and before his eyes, or else upon an imagined 
conception, which lives before the eyes of his soul, 
Some cherish an ideal far above themselves; others, 
an ideal but one remove, if one, above themselves, 
The ambition of the poor, little, depraved street gamin 
is quite another thing from that which fills the mind 
of the bright, intelligent school-boy of his age, who 
has the nurture of the Christian home and school, 
But the little scholar of the street has his ambitions, 
after all; and the flashily dressed gambler, with his 
glossy hat and costly cigar, is, no doubt, the realiza- 
tion of many of his narrow and naughty dreams, 

An ideal is not necessarily high and pure. Each 
ideal is made and colored by the mind itself. The 
low mind cannot create a high one. The impure 
mind cannot image a pure one. Hence the necessity 
for an ideal presented from outside the mind. Ideals 
may change, and do change, for the better. Does not 
the ideal of a neglected boy, who has had no training 
save in the misery of a desecrated home, change amid 
purer surroundings, and especially when he sees that 
another ideal is possible to kim ? 

Education is not only the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge, it is the constant heightening of the ideal. This 
is the mission of parenthood,—alas, how often set 
aside |—to live such lives that the children may safely 
make them their ideals. Pupils in secular schools as 
well as in Sunday-school are modeling themselves — 
constantly after their teachers. 

A recent writer has said: “There are two ways in 
which one nature may influence another for better- 
ment,—the one by strengthening the will, the other 
by heightening the ideal.” A large part of the teach- 
ing ddne in Sunday-schools must be in this direction 
of heightening the ideal. It even precedes the stimn- 
lation of the will,—just as knowledge must precede 
action. There must be an ideal of the thing to be 
attained, before the mind can will to attain it. A cer- 
tain style of character must be shewn in a desirable 





light, must become powerfully attractive, before the 























































































































































































































mind gathers itself up in an immortal resolve, and 
_ gays, “I will be like that!” 

We can receive ideas only as there is something i in 
the mind to which these ideas may attach themselves, 
—some former knowledge to which this new thought 

is related. Some idea is first planted, which is to 
serve as a nucleus round which every related thought 
is to gather. When once the germ is planted, steady 
growth may follow from a thousand sources, This is 
often the double work of the Sunday-school teacher, 
first to plant the germ, to give the initial knowledge 
of Jesus in the infant mind, and then to aid in its 
growth and progress. What a holy work is this,—to 
give the mind its first point of support for all future, 
endless knowledge of Him who is our life, and then 
from Sunday to Sunday to bring to the pupil the 
related knowledge which is accretion, growth, until 
the fullest possible measure of thought is reached ! 
* Most of the pupils in the Sunday-school already 
"possess this needful nucleus of knowledge, the funda- 
mental germ, around which all their spiritual knowl- 
“edge is to gather forever—the knowledge of Jesus as 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world. The work 
of the teacher, then, in this land, is, therefore, chiefly 
“that of constructing the related facts about Jesus into 
the harmonious whole of the ideal God-man; in other 
‘words, to heighten the ideal of Jesus in each pupil’s 
‘soul. It is a definite and unified aim, but how various 
must be the teacher’s resources, how almost boundless! 

‘It. may seem paralyzing to the teacher to say to 
him, “ You must form in the minds of these boys and 
girls, these young men and women, the true ideal of 
Christ.” But is our mission anything lower? It 
would indeed be paralyzing, and justly so, if it were 
not that we have the objective truth about Christ to 
teach, as it is given to us in the Bible—not our own 
ideas in regard to him. And again, we are commis- 
sioned to teach. We do uot run without being sent. 
And, last of all, we do not have to ereate the ideal. 
That is the supreme work of the Holy Spirit, He 
takes of the things of Jesus, which, by his grace, we 
are enabled to spread before our pupils, and through 
us he causes to grow before them, and in their souls, 
that most lovely living growth which can be produced 
on human soil and in sinful hearts,—the glorious 
character of the One altogether lovely. The image 
of Jesus in the soul is directly dependent on the in- 
structing, illuminating work of the Spirit, We. see 
Jesus only by the supernatural, enlightening ministry 
of the Spirit. Should his work within us cease, the 

image of Jesus as Saviour would fade into dimness. 

Every session with his class ought to be unsatisfac- 

tory to a teacher, which does not leave with each 
pupil a heightened, widened, and deepened concep- 
tion of the character of Jesus,—a conception which 
‘eomes nearer to filling the soul,—a conception more 
attractive, more scriptural, more powerful to keep 
him in the line of duty, than he ever before had. 
How ennobling is this aspect of our work! We 
know, those of us who are older, how the thought of 
Christ and his work has grown upon us. How far it 
exceeds our childish idea ! 








“Thou broadenest out, with every year, 
New breadths of life to meet. 
I cannot think thou art the same, 

Thou art so much more sweet.” ‘ 
And, to intensify impressions already made, to give 
greater scope to the spiritual horizon of those whom 
we love to teach, is indeed an inspiration to any 
teacher. We must have the infinite to draw upon, 
for the spiritual horizon is measureless. Herder says, 
“Jesus Christ is, in the: noblest and most perfect 
sense, the realized ideal of humanity.” We bring 
te each the true ideal for which he waits. De Wette 
says, “ Nothing loftier offers itself to humanity than 
the God-manhood realized in him, and the kingdom 
he founded.” And this supreme ideal we hold before 
our beloved pupils. 

It is our work to present the objective truths about 
Jesus. It is the Spirit's work to reproduce through 
us his image in the hearts of our pupils, not only as a 
mental concept, but as a soul-compelling power. The 








Spirit will make the image of Christ grow and glow 
before their very eyes, if we ask in simple faith that 
our words may be used for his glory. 

Can we present to others an ideal which is higher 
than our own? Have we the highest possible con- 
ception of Christ and of his work? Have we fresher, 
more luminous, more joyous, views of him to portray 
from week to week? Is he growing upon us as the 

only sacrifice? Is he growing upon us as the great 
soul-seeker, so that our pupils are being taught to. go 
out like him after the lost sheep? Heightening the 
ideal of the Master inevitably heightens our ideal of 
his service. 

One divine Person is the object of all our study. 
How deeply should we think upon him, how con- 
stantly should we live in his presence! Thus may 
we become partakers of his divine nature. Thus 
taught of the Spirit, may we hope to impart some- 
thing truly spiritual to those whom we want to see 
growing up in the knowledge of the Son of God unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A teacher’s hold on his scholars is likely to be a per- 
sonalone. As a rule, they will be readier to do what 
he wants them to do because he wants them to do it, 
than they would be to do it because it is the proper thing 
to do. This truth has its side of cheer, as well as 
its discouraging side; but in whatever light it is viewed 
it has to be'recognized az a fact. A New Jersey teacher 
is troubled because her scholars do not like to do what 
they ought to do, just because they ought to do it. She 
asks : 

How shall the teacher of a young men’s Bible-class, irha mis- 
sion-school, secure the attendance of its members at the general 
devotional exercises? They prefer to join the class when the 
study of the lesson is taken up (in another room), and to leave 
when it is concluded. The teacher covets, for the effective 
presentution of the: lesson, the influence of the singing and 
prayers, and reading in concert, that they slight. What will 
be the wisest course to pursue with boys who will bear searcely 
a word of suggestion or remonstrance, because they consider 
themselves “ too big to go to Sunday- -school, any way”? 

The dark side of this picture is in the unreadiness of 
those boys to join in acts of worship as acts of worship. 
Its bright side is in the willingness of such boys to avail” 
themselves of the teachings of one who is able and ready 
to give them good instruction. If they were better boys 
than they are, they might enjoy the mission-school more, 
while they needed it less. If they were worse than now, 
they might not even come to the school for any portion 
of its hour. Let that teacher be glad that she has so 
strong a hold as at present on such boys as those, and 
let her strive and expect to get a stronger hold on them. 
As to getting them to love the devotional exercises, that 
must be done gradually. One boy at a time can be 
talked with by the teacher, and asked to come a little 
earlier and meet her there for a special purpose. The 
effort can then be made by her to interest him in the 
singing and Bible reading, and to win him to a part in 
these exercises. When he is fairly at work with her so far, 
she and he can work together to win another boy to 
share with them in these services. It is often practicable 
to win one person to a better standard, when there is little 
hope of winning all persons. In any event, the effort to 
induce scholars to enjoy a part in the general exercises 
of a school must be made—as this teacher seems to see— 
by showing the attractiveness of such exercises, rather 
than by complaining of the poor taste of those who 
would absent themselves from them. 


It has been cynically said, that “history is the record 
of lies that have been generally agreed upon;” and a 
popular adage in support of this idea is, that “a lie well 
stuck to is as good as the truth.” These statements are 
in themselves lies, yet they acquire a certain plausibility 
from the wonderful vitality of particular lies that have 
been repeatedly shown to be lies. Take, for example, 
such a fiction as that of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, the famous 
missionary to China, having been picked up as‘a street 
waif and brought into a mission Sunday-school in his 
childhood, and thus started on his career as a great 
evangelist; or that of Daniel Webster’s letter testifying 
to Thomas Jefferson’s estimate of the Sunday-school as 
the hope of America. It matters not how often either 
one of those stories is denied and shown to be false; the 
story itself comes up in a fresh guise to find a new set of 
believers, over and dver again. And so it is of that story 


jp by Pontius Pilate, which has been 80 wany times 


shown to be false; it is continually repeated as a bit of 
newly disclosed veritable history. It was in the issue of 
The Sunday School Times for May 8, 1888, that this story 
was last spoken of as having no basis in fact; and here 
again it is inquired about, after this fashion, by an intel- 
ligent correspondent from Nebraska: 

This part of the West has been discussing for some time an 
article, published by the Omaha World-Herald some time ago, 
on Pontius Pilate’s report of the wial and crucifixion of our 
Lord. Can you give us, in “Notes on Open Letters,” a state- 
ment of your view of the authenticity of the document, or brass 
plat, said to contain that report? The copy printed in the 
above-named paper is said to have been procured from “ Father 
Freelinhusen, a monk of great learning, and chief guardian of 
records in the Vatican, at Rome,” It was procured by the 
Rev. W. D. Mahan, then living in Boonville, Missouri , through 
H, C. Whydman, of Westphalia, if the report referred to is to 
be trusted. An answer in regard to this will oblige many of 
your readers. 

A work composed of reputed letters and reports and 
records of Pontius Pilate in connection with the trial 
and crucifixion of Jesus, was fn circulation, in the.early 
Christian centuries, under the title of Acta Pilati—‘The | 
Acts of Pilate.” The “documents” given in that work 
are deemed spurious by scholars generally; yet such as 
they are, they have been always as. available as the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, and any claim to have newly discovered 
them would seem f» be based upon ignorance or cupidity. 
Again, there is a spurious letter from Publius Lentulus 
to the Roman Senate, giving a description of tlie person 
of Jesus, that dates from about’ the twelfth century. 
These two “documents” ate periodically brought for- 
ward as “ fresh disclosures of history.” 








THE KING’S COMPLAINT. 
BY RICHARD. E. BURTON, PH.D, 


“Fam of: men most wretched,” quoth the King; 
Whereat the courtiers looked astonishment 
About the throne ; it seemed a wondrous thing , 
To find His Majesty a malcontent, 


To them the King: ‘f You kneel about me here 
And homage is my birthright, night and day ; 

I raise my voice and all the nations hear 

_And hark to what my wit and wisdom say, 


“ But all my wide realms through, no subject dares 
To meet me man to man, to speak and be 

His natural self; a mask he ever wears, 

And smiles or trembles, greeting royalty. 


‘‘ And yet I hunger—being human, too, 

Mere’man in brain and body, heart and soul— 
For sympathy and honest speech with you, 

For friendships true, untrammeled, cheek by jowl. 


“ But never shall I gain it; even dead, 

My. catafalque shall cause the jostling crowd 
To gape, not grieve,—and if one tear be shed 
I may be satisfied within my shroud. 


“T tell you, I will welcome e’en the time 
When, but a naked sinner, face to face 

With God, I see his majesties sublime, 

And hear his judgment and his saving grace. 


* At last a subject, all my little might 
Shrunk to a nothing, I shall know my worth, 
And as a human creature, wrong or right, 
Receive the gift I might not have on earth.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 





HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


Not how to read history, but how to study history, is 
the question. If one wishes merely to read historical 
books for his recreation, whether with or without an eye 
to his improvement likewise, he may strike in anywhere. 
He may follow Dr. Johnson's rule, and read what he 
wants to read. Let him take up any reputable historical 
book which lies in his way. If his thoughts wander into 
ancient times, and his curiosity is aroused in reference 
to some epoch or a particular hero in the distant past, it 
is well for him to turn to the best account the momentary 
appetite, and resort to the author who will satisfy it, Of 
course, there is almost always a choice of books on the 
same subject ; and there is no wisdom in reading a poor 
book, even if the object is pleasure, when a better one 
can be obtained. But what I have to say has relation to 
the student, who is anxious to explore the past as a means 
of culture, and to do it, as far as his circumstances per- 
mit, in a thoughtful and systematic way. 

“ Art is long, and time is short.” How vast is the 
field! How many are the busy centuries, all crowded 








of the discovery of a copy of the sentence passed upon 


with events and persons, to be traveled over! How 

























































* Sumerous are the men, how multitudinous aps tks hem, 
_ which are to be reviewed by one who is desirous of ac- 

with history in its entirecompass! It 
“is an ocean almost without a shore. Reflections like 


“these throng upon the mind of the youth who seriously | 


thinks of embarking in historical studies, It may be 
that he visits a great library of historical writings. He 
walks from alcove to alcove. His eye roves over the’ 
countless rows of volumes which fill the shelves. He is 


‘appalled by the spectacle, and dishearted, perhaps, by 


the magnitude of the undertaking that lies before him. 
It may be some consolation to him to be assured that the 
most laborious and the most successful scholar in this 
department of knowledge can never attain, and never 
has attained, a : knowledge of universal history that ap- 
proaches oolai platentes. He would have to be a very 
diligent traveler, and would have to live many thousands 
of years, in order to visit eWery valley and streamlet, or 
even every mountain and river, on the globe. This place 
of our habitation the most learned of geographers can 
only know in part. 

‘There are two. plans, either of which an inquisitive 
student may adopt. He may select a particular era in 
the history of one country, and by a comprehensive 
study of the best sources of information respecting it, 
may endeavor to make himself familiar with this par- 
ticular subject. Of course, in the proportion in which 
his researches are minute and exhaustive, the smaller 
must be the area which they cover. But this method is 
attended with some signal advantages. There is acquired 
a knowledge of details, and there is a corresponding 
interest excited which can be stirred up in no other way. 
‘The student lives for the time in the past, becomes closely 
acquainted with historical characters and scenes, He 
has a feeling of satisfaction in knowing one thing well. 
He escapes the discomfort of a hasty journey when he 
sees a country only through the windows of the railway 
carriage, or in brief pauses at the stopping-places. More- 
over, in the study of a single period in the course of any 
nation, questions will arise which prompt to the investf- 
gation of times earlier and later. Paths are seen to run 
out in all directions; and he must be a dull scholar 
indeed who does not feel himself tempted to follow them, 
and find out whither they lead. 

There is another plan that may be pursued. A com- 
paratively brief history of a nation may be carefully 
read, and made the basis of collateral reading at given 
points. Let us suppose it to be a history of England. 
Green, or Bright, or some shorter book, may be the work 
chosen, The reader moves down the stream, but stops 
here and there, and makes a dake. He reaches, we will 
say, the reign of Henry VIII. and the era of the English 
Reformation in its earlier stages. Here he pauses, and 
devotes weeks or months to the investigation of this 
period, He takes up Froude, taking care not to be mis- 
led by his sophistical apologies for Henry, and not fail- 
ing to inquire into the accuracy of statements of fact 
which appear to be questionable. By reading other 
approved authors, he will be enabled to look at matters 
out of more than one pair of eyes, He can peruse 
Ranke’s work on English history, one of the series in 
which this great historian has narrated European his- 
tory in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He 
can, perhaps, go behind the historians, and consult the 
documentary sources. Here, for example, are the 
“Calendars,” in which the official correspondence and 
the state papers of the time are presented. Here he can 
read the letters of Chapuis, the ambassador of Charles V. 
at the English court, and get an “inside view” of the 
plots and counter-plots, and of all that was going on, 
when Henry, and Thomas Cromwell, and Queen Catha- 
rine, and Anne Boleyn, were the prominent figures. If 
he has not time for much reading, he can find an inter- 
esting authentic account of some of the main things to 
be learned from Chapuis, in Friedmann’s “ Life of Anne 
Boleyn.” It would be well to read, also, Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII., where he will find depicted the popular 
feeling in England in relation to Catharine and her 
wrongs. In short, thé boundaries of the “lake” which 
he stops to make may be broader or narrower, according 
to his taste and the amount of time at his command. 
When this task is finished, he can move more rapidly 
down the stream. 

Instead of taking up the annals of one country, our 
student may prefer to traverse the entire course of the 
world’s history, following the same general plan. For 
this purpose he takes in his hands a manual of universal 
history. He attentively reads the chapters in their order. 
He reviews his readings, aiming to fix in memory the 
things of most importance, not trying to remember too 





much, lest the effort should end in remembering nothing. 


’ 


He will not omit to study his maps. Close attention to 
geography is highly important, not only for its own sake, 
as a part of the narrative itself, but as a help to memory 
and to liveliness of conception, Then, as he goes on; he 
tarries to make his lake at the places which suit his 
preference. in the history of Greece, he might choose 
to pause to gain a more full knowledge of the great 
struggle for liberty against Persia. This will lead him 
to Grote, or Curtius, and will tempt him to linger over 
the pages of Herodotus, Coming to the age of Pericles, 
the period of Athenian glory, he will drop again his 
manual, and resort to more copious works. In Roman 
history, he might wish to tarry in the period of the civil 
wars. Here Mommsen and other recent authors will 
serve him. It is well if he finds time to make the 
acquaintance of Cicero in his own letters, and of Cesar 
in his Commentaries on the wars in Gaul, 

By means of the plan of which I have given only a 
hurried sketch, it is possible for a student to acquire a 
view of universe] history,—which is, to be sure, for the 
most part, an outline view,—while, at the same time, he 
acquires a more full, interesting and satisfactory knowl- 
edge of certain eras which are of remarkable importance, 
or possess for him a special attraction. 

The first and indispensable qualification of the his- 
torian is veracity. Unless he tells the truth, he may 
entertain the reader, but will mislead him, History is 
testimony; either direct testimony of witnesses or well- 
informed contemporaries, or the testimony of reliable 
monuments of contemporary origin. The modern his- 
torian reports the testimony, sums it up, and draws from 
it the legitimate inferences, Now, veracity, is a thing of 
degreesy An absolutely sincere and veracious person is 
not so easy to be met with in our intercourse with men. 
Moreover, veracity includes, not only the absence of an 
intention to state what is not true, but also a positive, 
conscientious purpose to relate nothing but the truth. 
It includes something more. Veracity requires that the 
historian should take all necessary pains to ascertain the 
truth. He must take nothing for granted that is doubt- 
ful. I have said that veracity is a thing of degrees. 
When we take up such an author as Hallam, we are 
struck with the presence of a truthfulness which excels 
the ordinary measure of that virtue as it is commonly 
observed among historical writers, whom, nevertheless, 
we should hardly feel inclined to call untrustworthy. 
Of course, the capacity of weighing evidence differs 
greatly in different minds; but this is not the topic 
which we are now considering. 

There is another quality of great importance in his- 
torical writing, and one which may, or may not, coexist 
with the quality just named, It is the power of appreci- 
ating character and motives, and of entering with asym- 
pathetic spirit into the diversities of character which 
belong to men in different nations and ages, and profess- 
ing various opinions in religion and politics, A writer 
may be sincere; he may be diligent in his investigations; 
he may desire to do justice; but he may lack the per- 
spicacity, the tact, the insight, which are requisite in 
order to do justice to historical characters which are far 
removed from his own moods of thought and associations 
in life. This diversity in sympathetic tact will have its 
effect on the representations that are made of other times 
and periods of history. Narrowness is not the result of 
ignorance alone, There is a species of narrowness which 
is not cured simply through a wide knowledge of man- 
kind. Let me give the first illustration that occurs to 
me. One of the best of the English writers on church 
history is Milman. He was a very accomplished man; 
he was a thorough student; he was liberal minded, 
tolerant, generous in his verdicts. His History of Latin 
Christianity is a work of great value. As regards cer- 
tain aspects of the subject, perhaps it excels every other. 
But Milman was a man of letters with no profound per- 
ception or genial appreciation of those forms of religious 
character—especially of religious enthusiasm—which 
meet us in the history of religion in the past. The 
reader will understand what I mean if he will read 
Milman’s account of Louis [X.,—St. Louis of France,— 


and then compare it with what Neander, in his ‘Church 


History,” has to say on the same subject. In Neander 
you have a more just perspective. The asceticism and 
other such peculiarities of St. Louis are not allowed to 
stand so prominently in the foreground as to obscure our 
discernment of the sincere Christian piety and rare vir- 
tues of that noble character. The same comparison 
might be made in the case of Hildebrand. In all such 
cases we find in Milman, with all his unquestionable 
merits, a certain “externality” which contrasts unfavor- 
ably with the more profound perceptions and judgments 
of the great German historian. 





But it is very hard for any writer, as for any man, to 
clear himself of all party feeling, at least without being 
led to produce an utterly cold and colorless narrative, 
Commonly we have to make allowance for the “ personal 
equation.” Hence, in reference to those periods of his- 
tory and those historical characters which are the lasting 
subjects of political and theological contention, it is 
highly desirable for the student of history to examine 
writers who occupy different points of view. If we can- 
not often find entirely unprejudiced writers, we can at 
least summon before us a variety of witnesses and critics, 
each of whom is interested in setting forth the side of 
the case where his personal sympathies lie, 
Yale University. 





A LESSON FROM A TIME-TABLE, 


BY B, B. ADAMS, JR. 


There are over 160,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States, and the American takes longer journeys than are 
common in any other part of the world, The average 
distance traveled by each passenger, especially in the 
Western States, where every town believes in having 
ample elbow-room, is much greater than in any other 
country. 

In earlier days, and especially before the time of rail- 
roads, the passenger took some interest in the location 
of a road over which he rode, and, excursions being con- 
fined to places nearer by, they were more likely to be 
repeated over a single route; so that in a car-load or a 
coach-load of people a considerable percentage were 
quite sure to be more or less familiar with the landmarks 
characterizing the line followed. This is now largely 
changed. -A person in Philadelphia desiring to visit 
Pittsburgh, or one in the latter city who wishes to go to 
Buffalo, simply visits the railroad office, learns that a 
sleeping-car starts at a convenient hour in the evening, 
and is due at his desired destination in the morning, and 
takes no further thought. 

By boarding the car at the proper hour, and paying 
the fare, he relieves himself of all anxiety. All he knows 
about the road he is to traverse is what he learns from 
the time-table, and that consists of a perfectly straight 
column of names flanked by a perfectly straight column 
of figures. The curves by which mountains and rivers 
have to be avoided, the tunnels that have to be blasted 
through solid ledges, the high bridges necessary to cross 
deep ravines, and the innumerable engineering difficul- 
ties that had to be met in constructing the railroad, are 
not given a thought. In a very true sense the journey 
is as direct and featureless as the time-table itself. Sitting 
in the car, it is often difficult, even by giving close atten- 
tion, to discover whether the train is proceeding straight 
ahead or is turning to thé right or the left. If the engi- 
neer is a careful runner, the passengers may not know 
whether he is expending tons of coal’ to climb a moun- 
tain or is skilfully manipulating the air-brake to ease the 
train down a declivity of one hundred feet to the mile. 

Even the engineer himself comes to forget the tortuous- 
ness of his path. His first knowledge of the line was 
very likely gained from the straight columns of the time- 
table, and in many respects he has been guided by that 
simple mental picture during his whole experience. In 
his one-hundred-mile run he traverses curves of all de- 
grees, winds around hills that shut out the sun, and 
around buildings which obscure his view, so that he has 
nothing but the word of the track-master to assure him 
that the road is safe for his rapid progress; but prac- 
tically his thought is given first and chiefly to the time 





he is to start from home, and that at which he will arrive 
at the other end of the division. His thought jumps from 
one to the other as directly as would the eye if the rail- 
road were a single straight and level line, such as may 
be seen on the Western prairies. The locomotive requires 
no steering apparatus, and the engineer has in this mat- 
ter the simplest of all rules, Go straight ahead. There 
are side tracks, to be sure, but they must be entered by 
an abrupt curve, and there is nothing for the engineman 
to do but to pursue the direct path, Even if the siding 
be at a curve, the rule is equally simple: Follow the easy 
and uniform curve, not the sharp or irregular one. In 
short, the builders and managers of the road have pro- 
vided, in.advance, most fully against pitfalls of nearly 
every sort, and the running of a train from.one end of 
the road to the other may be compared, much more closely 
than one would at first think, to the movement of the 
bed-plate of a planer, which constantly slides to and fro 
over lubricated surfaces as straight as a sunbeam. 

All this conveys a vivid lesson in the realm of our 
moral nature. Every one of us has been set in a path, 








and has received orders to move forward. God has laid 





























































































































































































































































out our route over ground as diversified as that covered 
by the most mountainous railroad; but he has at the 
same time given us a guide which is as infallible as is 

_ the engineer's time-table, and equally simple. To stand 

on a mountain and see a train winding in and out among 

the forests and foot-hills, one may readily imagine that 
the person in charge of it is constantly exercising a choice 
as to whether he will take one side or the other of the 

“obstacles successively met; but we know that this is a 

-fallacy. The engineer is not troubling himself about 
the curves in the road, or whether he may have to switch 

_ off to the right or to the left after rounding the next hill 

_or river; he is giving his attention to the steam-gauge 

“and to the rubbing surfaces, whose successful operation 

_ depends upon careful and constant lubrication. If the 

fire gets low, and the steam pressure is consequently 
insufficient to turn the wheels, he has an immediate duty 

to remedy the trouble. If an axle lacks oil, it soon 

“becomes red-hot, weakens, and breaks, so the careful run- 

ner must watch these hidden operations, which lookers-on 

“never notice, as carefully as he does the prominent and 

Noisy movements of his wonderful machine. 

_. Do I need to point out the comparison with our every- 

_day life? The Christian needs not to worry himself 

" over the possible turns in his path, or the judgment that 
may be required when they are met; he must, rather, 

take heed Jest the spirit that should “burn within him” 

_ is allowed to cool off, and thus cause his feet to lag. 

_ Whether he will know enough to take the right track is 

practically unimportant, as compared with the question, 

Will he wish to take it? 

The fire under the boiler represents the motive of the 
runner, The movements made by means of it require 
comparatively little skill. A turn of the hand puts on 
the steam. It is agreeable, and even exhilarating, to 
Jean out of the cab window apd watch the great wheels 
revolve three hundred times a minute, in obedience to 
the power working through a hundred nice inventions 
that have been added to Stephenson’s original master- 
piece; but the faithful engineer, if seen to be apparently 
doing this, is in reality keeping a sharp eye on the 
adjustment of the bearings, and seeing that the supply 
, of oil has not been allowed to fail. 

: So the live and faithful Christian, who seems to us to 
be serenely enjoying life, is, in fact, ‘ walking cireum- 
spectly.” While he appears fancy free, he is mentally 
comparing his every step with the standard set before 
him in God’s word. The grit of little worldly thoughts 
will destroy the smoothness of his moral life and stop 
his progress as surely as a spoonful of sand will destroy 
a driving-wheel axle, and delay, or even wreck, a train- 
load of passengers. 

The locomotive-runner may, if he choose, get his brain 
completely muddled, waste his time, and destroy his 
usefulness, by studying the thousands of figures on his 
time-table which do not concern his run. There are 
‘enough of them to make one crazy if he views them 
“ criss-cross ;” but the duty of the man is simply to fol- 
low the single column which he is now to convert from 

_ dead paper and ink into a train-run which shall earn 
five hundred dollars for the railroad company. Thus, 

you and I must not waste strength upon cares that are 
assigned to other people; we are to do the duties that 
lie nearest us. And our Father does not impose two 

’ duties at the same time, any more than does the superin- 
tendent ask the engineer to be at two stations at the 
same moment. There may be a very long column of 
figures,—even, in emergencies, from 12.01 A. M. to 11.59 
P. M.,—but against each station there always appears 
a minute which is later than that set opposite the 
previous one. 

But time would fail us to make all the obvious com- 
. parisons between man and this greatest of his inventions. 
- Our loving Father gives us liberties which no human 
tenderness would dare to trust us with, We may be 
engineer or passenger, whichever we elect. If we choose 
. the lazier office, he sees that on the up grades the supply 
of fuel is increased according to the need, and on the 
precipitous descents provides the regulating power to 
‘ preserve us from destruction; but, in thus receiving in- 
stead of ‘giving, we miss the true enjoyment of the one 
whose thoughts go outside of self. The passenger who 
plays cards, oblivious to his surroundings, and those who 
doze in the luxurious chairs of the drawing-room car, do 
indeed reach their destination in safety; but their con- 
dition is not to be compared with that of the engineer. 
The latter does, to be sure, perform easy offices compared 
with the aggregate of what had to be done before him to 
make the journey possible; but he fulfils an important 
mmission, and, in addition, enjoys ever-changing views of 


graph poles, metamorphosed into a board fence, that the 
passenger is shut up to. 

The engineer will wear out, while the passenger will 
rust out, Let us be passengers on 4 costly railroad, 
which has been provided at immense expense without 
our effort, rather than walk on foot oversteep and tor- 
tuous roads, only to find at the end that we might just as 
well have ridden, on a free pass that could have been had 
for the asking; but at the same time, dear reader, remem- 
ber that the post of honor on the train is in the logomotive 
cab. The “dead-head” passenger examines the time- 
table sufficiently to get himself safely loaded into the 
car,—the time at the starting-point is generally all that 
troubles him. But the engineer knows his time-table by 
heart. He can tell, with his eyes shut, the exact minute 
he is due at each way station. 

New York City. 





THE BURNING BUSH. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


Moyses was far frae folk o’ his ain ; 
Lang had he lookit in stranger een, 
As he biggit a bower for wife and wean, 
An’ airtit his flock whaur the gerss was green. 


Ance his hirse] was warriors keen, 
Their tramp like the waves o’ the marchin’ sea; 
But pride and a palace waur things that had been,— 
And he herdit his yowes i’ the far countrie! 


The sun was ahint him, his shadow was lang, 
And the mist rolled up frae the far-away sea; 

The bird o’ the wilderness paused in his sang, 
As the glorie cam doun on the stanerie lea. 


And the wee bit buss o’ the bastard palm 
Pointed its fingers up to the scaur; 

And i’ the sweet blush o’ the mornin’ calm, 
It lowed and lowed, and was nane the waur! 


He strippit his shoon, he loutit his heid, 
. As he heard the voice that the angels ken ; 
And spak wi’ his Maker in holie dread,— 
Was ever sic honor gien to men? 


He left his flock, as King David left; 
He led God’s folk, like David’s Lord ; 
His ain nae mair,—o’ pride bereft; 
His vera breath, the Almighty’s word! 


And wha has seen God, mang this warld’s stoure, 
I’ the lowin buss,—by nicht or morn,— 
Is anither man frae that wondrous hour ; 
Like him langsyne, he’s ane new born! 
Newmarket, Ontario. 





THE OUTCOME OF A SUMMER. 
BY RB. I. FULTON. 


While the guests at the hotel were preparing for home- 
ward flight, they were also starting a library,—leaving 
novels and other books to form the nucleus of a per- 
manent collection. In after years, such thoughtfulness 
was much appreciated, especially when foggy or rainy 
weather compelled indoor life. 

The cottage people, of whom there were a very few, 
heard of this hotel project, and from it came a more 
extensive plan for helpfulness. “‘ What are the books 
that the ‘natives’ read?” one asked. Then followed 
descriptions of stories read in various homes,—stories of 
such highly seasoned type that a cultivated taste could 
scarcely endure a glance, 

“Could we not getand give books to form a permanent 
library for the permanent inhabitants of this place? 
They have much leisure after the summer is over and 
the visitors are all gone,” said one of these visitors. 

Another cottager took up the idea warmly, and so 
started the ball. Each was to see what she could do 
among her friends; money and books would be very 
thankfully received. The idea of the summer was not 
neglected, after the return to their homes in distant states. 
Through the busy winter, plans were made, some books 
collected, labels printed, covers bought for the books, and 
the work fairly begun. 

Summer again, and again were the same scenes re- 
visited by the same persons, with new additions to their 
numbers, who could also be interested in the village 
library. One promised to send “St. Nicholas,” when 
the family had read it; another thought that from her 
home library she could make selections, and a catalogue 
was made of the books already in hand. The little col- 
lection was surprisingly good. While there was light as 
well as solid reading, there was no “trash,” and any 
one could have spent profitable hours among those books. 
Continual additions kept on arriving, till, by autumn, 
the well-covered, labeled, catalogued collection was 
ready to be put on the shelves of the shopkeeper, who 





enchanting scenery, not to be compared with the tele- 





How many, and how varied, were the expressions of 
gratitade from the beneficiaries, as they eard of this 
“summer driftwood for their winter fires’ The boy 
who helped on the little wharf was especially delighted 
that now he would “always have something to read.” 
The sick woman, at the Pond, was so glad her tedious 
hours might bave their weariness somewhat lightened. 
The lonely farmhouse at the foot of the mountain held 
another happy family, when they too heard what these 
visitors had been doing for them. 

A few rules were printed, to regulate the taking ont 
of books,—the fines for too long keeping, the few regula- 
tions essential to the preservation of any, but especially 
a free, library. It was only for the permanent popula- 
tion,—a most scattered people, living here and there, by 
the sea, or inland,—and they showed their valuation of 
the gift by their demands on the librarian’s time. 

At another summer reso#, where a similar library had 
been started by others, the people themselves were able 
todo more. One gave a disused building, another a 
small bit of land, the locksmith made a key, the car- 
penter moved the small building to the new location, 
and put it in order; others agreed to give their time to 
keep it open on certain days; while, during the summer, 
public meetings were held by the library committee, 
com posed of permanent and transient persons, appointed 
to look after the library, and also to do what they could 
to interest the village by talks and lectures. 

For the first library described, there was a committee 
of four men of the place; but such other aids as the 
second village had, and could give, seemed too difficult 
to attempt. At first, the mere having books carefully 
selected to interest and help was enough. 

Have you éver examined the book to be found on the 
parlor table of some lone farmhouse, or in the hold of 
some sail-boat? Curiosity could make you take it up, 
but what could make you read it? Might we not all do 
more, in these days of cheap good books, to enlarge the 
mental horizon of those among whom we are yearly 
‘thrown for a season? 

It was “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” lent to a young dress- 
maker, that, lying on her parlor table, interested and 
helped her customers, as they waited their appointed 
time. ‘A Japanese Boy, by Himself,” lent to a woman 
in great trouble, served to divert her for some hours 
from the crushing burden of her woes. The ten-cent 
paper book can replace the dime novel. Macaulay’s 
“Lays of Ancient Rome” can quicken the blood of a 
little fisher-boy. 

We have so many opportunities of seeing and getting 
the best, in these days of cheap publications, with such 
rapid transit by mail, that we can be pioneers of a better 
day in the far-off places we seek for summer rest, where 
as yet only the poorest quality of literature seems to have 
penetrated. Is it always necessary to bring home all of 
the books we have carried with us for our amusement? 
If they are pure and elevating, why not leave them 
behind, to put new thought and life in others? 

There are many books nowadays,—far too many,—of 
the realistic school, that have, doubtless, undetlying moral 
principles of a fine order, but for people in general they 
may prove hurtful. Therefore do not add this easily 
recognized class of books to those left behind. In the 
hurry of preparation you may have thoughtlessly bought 
them. Do not thoughtlessly leave them, to add to such 
alibrary. .“‘Tothe pure all things’? may be “ pure;” yet 
the majority does not always impress us as being alto- 
gether pure, and we must not be responsible for the 
increase of knowledge of evil. The daily papers offer 
enough to satisfy the most evil-minded. 

What can you do, this summer, to help one person to 
less limited enjoyment in the great world of books? 


Germantown, Pa, 





A MOTHER’S LIFE-LESSON. 
BY E, L. M, 


The serenity of the house had beep most rudely dis- 
turbed by its youngest member. Little Annie, a child 
usually happy and docile, had suddenly refused to obey 
a reasonable request. She stood, transformed by anger, 
beside her grieved mother, looking defiantly into the 
troubled eyes that held her own so steadily that, wnen 
the angry glance fell for an instant, it was compelled by 
the strong power above it to give look for look. But 
there was not a shadow of yielding. 

The clock ticked persistently in a clamorous way, and 
the fire on the hearth shot up in little crackling flames 
that sounded impertinent rather than cheery. 

Two little hands had ‘been jerked away from the 





had promised to act as librarian for the first winter. 





mother’s, and were twisting themselves confusedly be- 



































bind the sturdy little back. Two small feet wore planted 
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“resolutely, quite parallel each to each, and a white line 
closed around the drawn lips, that showed the hard-shut 
rows of even white teeth. The blue eyes were dark and 
glittering, and the soft pink cheeks tua red in spots, 
as if the rebel passions were trying to break out and be- 

come visible in other than symbolic forms, 

Five minutes passed, minutes full of yearning and 
anguish to the mother. Silently she was asking for help 
in the crisis that had come so suddenly, where she had 
no precedent by which to determine her own action. 

The child’s face darkened with a look of hatred. No 
help came to the mother. - The tears, long kept back, fell 
from her eyes, “I have lost my little Annie!” she said. 

The result was so sudden, so strange, that she could 
not aceount for it. The child screamed,—a piercing, 
terrible scream. 

“ IT cannot endure this,” the mother said. “ You must 
go away from me until you can obey me. Go to your 
own room, and shut the door.” 

The child flung herself on the floor at the mother’s feet. 
Qnly God could know the tumult in the little soul so reck- 
lessly defiant, and which of the battling forces would win. 

The mother was-in miserable doubt. She lifted the 
sobbing child, and repeated the command, questioning 
her own wisdom, ant aware of her own helplessness. 

“OQ mamma!” sobbed the child, “ I’m not crying be- 
cause I’m naughty,—I'’m not afraid to be punished,— 
but oh! you said you’d lo—lo-lost your little Annie! Don’t 
send me away.” 

The mother gathered up the little quivering figure, 
and held it tight.in her arms. 

“IT will do anything,—anything in the world, dear 
mamma, only love me, and don’t send me away.” 

And then and there the mother learned a life-lesson, 
—that love alone can conquer. 

Other children came to her as the years went on, and 
«she had love enough for them all, and to spare. She 
_ taught them to love God for his justice as well as for his 
»mercy; and when they asked, as children always will, 

what God would do if they persisted in disobeying him, 
> she had one answer,—he would send them away from 
his presence. It was enough. 

Not by the terrors of the Lord did she attempt to per- 
_Suade them, but by that infinite love which must be 
jsobeyed for the soul’s eternal good. 

New Haven, Conn. 





PRIMARY METHODS. - 


TEACHING THE LESSON, 


BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


The first and the most important step to a successful 
teaching of the lesson is a systematic and thorough 
“preparation. Without this no person should attempt to 
teach children of any age, and especially the youngest. 
The Editor of this paper some years ago said, in a series 
of articles upon this subject which have been of great 
value to teachers, that “‘teaching is causing another 
to know.” 

Two factors enter largely into this work; namely, the 
teacher and the taught. Let us look at each in their 
order. 

Certain conditions are positively necessary to enable 
the teacher to successfully impart the truths of God’s 
Word, These canbe divided into two general heads,— 
the outward and the inward condition of the teacher. 

The outward condition is also divisible into three 
heads. First, the atmosphere of the room must be fresh 
and pure. No one can teach, nor can a person properly 
receive instruction, in a room filled with impure air. 

Second, the physical condition of the teacher must be 
looked after. Teachers should avoid parties and late 
hours on Saturday night. If they desire to be active 
and bright in their teaching, -they should heed the 
Apostle Paul’s advice, and endeavor to keep the body 
under. Avoid hearty dinners just before the session of 
the class; for a teacher who hurries away to the class- 
room from a full meal on Sunday, will find the brain 
dull, and the most careful preparation of little use. 
Neither should those who have chronic headaches appear 
before this class. { have learned of a teacher of this kind, 
who, week after week, would say, as she held her hand to 
the aching head, “ Now, children, do be quiet; for I have 
such a bad headache I cannot bear any noise, and I can 
hardly talk to you.” Children will carry home lasting 
impressions of such teachers, and receive only dull and 
stupid lessons. Teachers unconsciously impart their own 
feelings to the children before them. 


not often see teachers so gaily attired that the little ones 

could tell more about the bright colors of her apparel 

than about the truths that were uttered. Let nothing 

draw their thoughts away from the truth taught. 

Having said these few words on the outward conditions 
that should be regarded, let us look at the conditions 

within the teacher. This can again be divided into the 
mental and the spiritual conditions. 

Under the mental can be placed the state of mind in 
which a teacher appears before the class, Noone should 
attempt to teach little restless children unless they have 
nerves of iron, or no nerves at all. A teacher who enters 
the class-room at the last moment hurries to arrange 
everything for the opening, and worries over many things 
that will always go wrong when one isin a hurry. At- 
tempts to conduct the exercises and teach a lesson in this 
mental condition will not be successful. Téachers who 
notice small disorders, and are annoyed thereby, will 
find themselves losing force in the teaching as they con- 
tinue to take notice of such things. For the peace of 
mind of the teacher, either abandon the teaching or find 
competent helpers who will attend to the order.. Primary 
teaching is the most wearisome to the nervous system of 
any kind; and a teacher in that department requires a 
bright, clear, active brain all the way through. 

The mental condition admits of another division; 
namely, the preparation of the lesson, which I have 
already discussed. Still another mental condition of 
the teacher, which enters very largely into the successful 
teaching of the lesson, is the knowledge the teacher 
possesses of the mind and nature of the child. This can 
be acqwired by close observation of the nature and habits 
of thechild. Mr. Pardee says, “It is of tlre first impor- 
tance that the teacher of children should study child 
nature, child language, and all the child characteristics, 
such as activity, curiosity, inquisitiveness, etc.” Teachers 
should also study everything bearing upon this subject. 
Such a book as “Grosser and Fitch” on teaching, if 
closely studied and mastered, will be of great benefit. 
So will also the study of a book by the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
entitled “‘ Childhood the Text-Book of the Age.” . 

The spiritual condition of the teacher is of great 
importance. A person who is not a true follower of 
the blessed Master has no right to attempt to “ feed 
my lambs,” Love for Christ and love for his little 
ones must go hand in hand. The children cannot be 
brought any nearer to the Master, by your teaching, 
than you have come yourself. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Feeding on his word will give you 
the siacere milk forthe babes. Praying continually will 
bring to you the wisdom to acceptably impart. Go from 
your knees to your class, ard return from your class to 
your knees, if you desire a rich blessing on the word 
taught. 

“Go, sneak to Jesus, wait his answering word, 
Then tell the trusting child, like one who comes 
Transfigured from the mount of prayer.” 


Be filled with the Spirit, and be assured your scholars 
will know it, and unconsciously will inhale the same 
spiritual air that you breathe. Your manner, while 
lively and loving, should be earnest. It may be you 
speak for the last time to some little upturned face. 
Speak so that they may feel that the Master’s words are 
falling from the lips of their teacher. 

After a lesson has been carefully prepared, and all the 
arrangements made for a favorable imparting of the 
same, there are many ways of teaching the truths. Let 
us glance at four essential methods which have been con- 
sidered of great prominence : 

1. The interrogative method: This is by means of ask- 
ing questions, and of necessity implies some knowledge 
of the lesson, obtained either at home or from the class 
teachers, if the school is subdivided, 

2. The elliptical: Repeating the story, and pausing 
when you desire the children to supply the next word. 
This also implies some previous knowledge of the lesson. 

8. The lecturing or preaching method: Doing all the 
talking and requiring only attention from the children. 
I regret to say that this method is more used than any 
other, because it is much easier for the teacher. 

4. The illustrative: Making plainer the truths taught 
by the use of pictures, maps, charts, symbols, blackboards, 
and anecdotes. . 

Most teachers use one or all of these methods every 
time they teach a lesson, Perhaps the most useful for 
the majority of teachers would be to use first the lectur- 
ing method, then repeat the lesson story, using the ellip- 
tical style, and the children supplying the missing words. 
After which the illustrative style could be introduced in 
the many ways spoken of above, and closing with the 





Third, the attire of the teacher should be plain and 
modest. This is apparently a small matter; but do we 


interrogative method, to ascertain how much of the lesson 


you have caused the children to know, that you yourself 

may learn whether you have taught well or only preached, 

The art of questioning is so very important that many 

chapters could be written upon the subject. All through 

the teachings of the gre: t Teacher he made use of this 

method, and it is said that there are no less than seven 

hundred questions in the New Testament, 

A prominent Sunday-school writer has wMely said: 

“Would you arrest attention?—then question. Would 

you discover what scholars already know ?—question, 

Would you fix truth in the mind ?—question. Would 
you ascertain the result of your teaching ?—question.” 
The best teachers are those who make much use of this 
method. To learn how todo this is not easy; it requires 
study of the subject, and also of the child. To success- 
fully ask questions you must know how much iaforma- 
tion your scholars possess, or you may receive an answer 
that you did not expect. 

Do not appear before the class with your lesson written 
upon paper, Do not read the lesson from a lesson paper. 

Always let the children see that you are readimg from 
the Bible. Stop at a certain minute, However great 
the interest may be in the lesson, some child will be 
stretching around to look at the clock. The children 
know when you have talked long enough, if you are 
unconscious of the fact. 

The great and important subject of the use of illustra- 
tions I must leave to another article. How shall it be- 
ascertained that the children have been taught, in the 
sense that they have been made to know what the teacher 
labored so hard to prepare, and has so earnestly taught? 
Attention in listening is not always a sign of knowledge 
being acquired. I have known a restless, mischievous 
boy to repeat to his mother almost every word of the 
lesson, when the teacher had given him credit for know- 
ing none of it. When children go home and play church 
or Sunday-school, as so many of them do, and preach to 
father and mother the lesson of the day, and also when 
you hear from parents during the week many things you 
have said upon the Sabbath, you may feel assured you 
did not teach in vain. You have caused another to know 
about God’s Word. The highest work committed to man 
is that of causing these little ones to know the spiritual 
things of God’s Word. We may clearly understand them 
ourselves, but only as the Spirit helps us can we teach 
so that these little ones can discern them. 

“Teacher, ne’er complain of dearth, 
Since to thee the boon is given 
Seeds of truth to sow on earth 
For the harvest home of heaven.” 


Philadelphia, —__ 


MY BIBLE-CLASS SYMPOSIUM. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE, 








How to entertain my Bible-class of boys was the ques- 
tion over which I puzzled my head for weeks. They 
were university young men, and were too old, or thought 
they were,—which amounted to very much thesame thing, 
—for games or plays. I wanted to invite them to tea, but 
knew not what to do to keep the evening from the stiff- 
ness that I feared from such a gathering. I should 
have had no difficulty with girls; but it isa much harder 
task to set at their ease those who are just at the age 
when they are neither boys normen. ‘could have easily 
made the effair into a party, but I wanted, if possible, to 
link the evening with the Sunday-school lessons. 

At last an idea struck me, and it proved such a success 
that I give it as a possible help to other perplexed teach- 
ers. My sister had a class of about the same age and 
size as my Own, and we put the two together for what 
we called our character party. 

The quarter just finished was the one which took us 
from the crossing of the Jordan through the period of 
the Judges. And our idea was that each one should 
take a character, about which he should give a fact, read 
or recite a poem, write a sketch, or tell an anecdote. 

The suggestion struck our young students with dis- 
may. They could not read, they could not recite, and 
as for writing, it was impossible, they declared. But by 
persuading them that the task was not so herculean, and 
assisting in their selection, we succeeded in persuading 
them to promise to at least try and do their best. We 
had two young lady visitors, but as no one was admitted 
who did not take part, they were compelled to furnish 
their quota. 

The eighteen filed into the parlor somewhat ill at ease; 
but the salad and coffee, the oysters and rolls, and the 
cakes and fruit, broke the ice, and restored sel f-possession 
to the most timid. 

After the supper had been thoroughly discussed, the 
real business of the evening was introduced by my sister, 
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who, profiting by the instruction we have received 
-through Dr. Dunning’s normal Jessons at Chautaugua, 
drew a map of Palestine on the blackboard which we 
had procured for the occasion, and gave us a ten min- 
‘ utes’ drill on the geography of the Holy Land, 

One of the young men then read the beautiful poem 

of “ The Burial of Moses,” as a preparation for the cross- 
‘ing of tf Jordan and the entering into Canaan. He 
‘was followed by a second, with a well-written paper on 
* Joshua, the new leader of the hosts of the Lord. We 
tried to arrange the program chronologically, so I next 
‘@alled fora list of the judges of Israel. It was given 
’ from memory, with some characterization of each. 
“Two of the boys “ were so sorry, but they had left their 
* papers behind them,”—which statement, on being investi- 
gated, was found to mean only that they had left them 
‘In their overcpat pockets in the hall, and, amid the jeers 
and gibes of the others, they were sent to fetch them. 
One of them proved to be a sketch of Deborah the 
prophetess, whose warlike spirit inspired the timid Barak 
to bn, while the other was an account of the marvel- 
ous way in which the Lord delivered his people by the 
hand of Gideon. And it brought about a lively discus- 
sion as to whether it was more natural to have lapped 
the water with the tongue, or to have bowed down upon 
_ the knees to drink. 

The life of Jephthah the Gileadite was next brought 
before us, followed by that exquisitely beautiful poem 
of N. P. Willis, on “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” the beauti- 

‘ful, fated maiden, who 
“Stood before her father’s gorgeous tent 
To listen for his coming,” 
‘and upon whom the doom fell so pitilessly. 

Then came a sketch of the warrior-judge, the Ish- 
maelite Samson, whose hand was against every one of 
the Philistines from his youth, and whose marvelous 

‘life furnishes so fruitful a theme for cavilers. From 
Samson the transition was abrupt to the beautiful apoc- 
typhal story of Judith, the lovely young Jewish widow, 
who, clad in her bridal garments, and adorned with all 
that could enhance her beauty, issued forth from her 
native city, Bethulia, to deliver her land from the oppres- 
sions of the enemy. 

As an annex to the story, an extract was recited from 
the drama of “ Judith,” where our own poet, Aldrich, in 
fervid, glowing language, has pictured the tragedy for us. 

I followed, with “ Pictures from Shiloh,” descriptive of 
the home of the ark of the covenant,—the place where 
for hundreds of years the altar of the Lord was set up; 
the sacred spot to which, until the temple was built, the 
hearts of the Israelites turned. It was an article written 
“on a spring day in Palestine, some three years before, 

“and published at the time in The Sunday School Times, 

We closed with two exquisite poems on the two queens 
“of the Persian court who have found place in Jewish 
“history,—Vashti the proud, the uncrowned queen and 

_the disowned wife; and Esther, the beautiful Hebrew 
maiden, who came to the kingdom that through her 
mediation the nation might be saved. 

We had a collection of European engravings and pho- 
tographs that served as illustrations as the different 
-eharacters were passed in review. When the poem on 
Moses was read, I showed them a copy of the Moses of 
Michael Angelo, which, grand in its marble propor- 
tions, stands in the church of San Pietro in Vinculo, at 
Rome. The knotty limbs, the rugged face, the tense 
muscles, the flowing beard, to say nothing of the horns 

on the head, give an idea of the moral force and power of 
the great lawgiver that no mere description can convey. 
With Joshua’s life we had a picture of the Jordan, with 
its steep banks, its rocky hills, and its broad, clear stream, 
and another of the waste of desolation which represents 
now the site of ancient Jericho. With Jephthah was 
shown the picture of his daughter as she appeared with 
cymbals and dancing to welcome her father, The “ Pic- 
tures from Shiloh” brought out a perfect photograph of the 
“@hosen spot where “ Jehovah placed his name.” Judith 
_ was brought vividly before us by the picture Andrea del 

Barto has given us of the beautiful Jewess as she holds 

in her hand the bleeding head of Holofernes. With 

Esther came the photograph of the queen in all the 

bravery of her beautiful attire, standing with bowed 
head as her lord extends to her the golden scepter. 

With Samson’s life came that marvelous head of the 

war-like judge, where, from under beetling brows, and 
framed in masses of tangled locks, the wonderful eyes 
gaze at you with a weird, eerie look. 

I am sure the teachings of that quarter were deepened, 
and the impression strengthened, in a way never to be 
forgotten by those boys. And no costly entertainment 
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lasting pleasure as the one that was their own, and in 
which each bore his part. 
Danvwille, Ky. 
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THE POLICEMAN IN THE APPLE-TREE. 
BY MARY H, GROSVENOR. 


Willy Gray and his mother had come to spend a few 
weeks in the country with UncleTom, The little fellow 
had been quite sick, and the doctor had ordered them 
from the noisy city to the quiet of the large farm,—a 
prescription which filled the patient with delight, as a 
visit to Uncle Tom, always a most charming event, seemed 
doubly so after the weakness and pain of a long illness, 
His patience was sorely tried by a rainy spell lasting 
nearly the whole of the first week, but even rainy days 
could not be altogether tiresome at Uncle Tom’s; for 
Aunt Mary’s brother was the captain of a sailing-vessel, 
and the house was a perfect museum, full of thecurious and 
beautiful things he had brought home from foreign lands. 
Fortunately, the curiosities lasted as long as the rain, 
and, the day after Willy had come to the end of the 
weapons,—birds’ eggs, shells, photographs, and other 
things too numerous to mention,—the sun came brightly 
out from behind the clouds, a crisp, cold wind shook the 
leaves from the trees, and the hills and valley smiled 
back at him as he came out on the porch after breakfast. 
“What is going on in the orchard, Uncle Tom?” he 
asked curiously, seeing a. great commotion aniong the 
trees, and longing to lend a hand at anything after his 
long confinement to the house. 

“They are gathering the apples, Willy, and we have 
to work all hands in there this year, the crop is so large. 
You must go and see them; it is real pretty work, and 
the apples taste twice as good right off the trees.” 

“But be careful, Willy,” his mother addéd, anxiously. 
“T do not want you to be sick again.” 

“Stop a minute,” Uncle Tom called out, as his small 
nephew was starting off at full speed. “ Don’t touch 
those apples on the big treein thecorner. They are not 
to be gathered yet.” 

Willy stopped. 

“Why not, Uncle Tom? ” 

“Look here, young man, if you are to be a soldier, as 
you say you are when you grow up, the first duty is to 
learn to obey orders without questioning.” 

Willy’s face grew rather red, but he called back a 
promise of obedience, and continued his run to the 
orchard. 

It was a most delightful thing, this apple gathering, 
with the hum of voices, the heaps of red and golden-yel- 
low fruit, the sunlight and shadow chasing each other 
over the ground, and the faint, sweet smell of apples in 
the air. He walked from group to group, laughing and 
talking with the hands, among whom he was a great 
favorite, and trying here and there any apple that par- 
ticularly pleased him. This absorbed him for a long 
time, but at last he came to the end of the orchard, where, 
at a little distance from the other trees, stood the one 
which his uncle had asked him not to touch. Forbidden 
fruit! What a wonderful charm it always seems to have 
for all of us! 

Willy stood under the tree, looking up at it, and all 
those heaps of apples among which he had been walking 
shrunk into nothingness before these that hung upon 
this tree. 

The sound of a horn startled him, and then he remem- 
bered that it called the farm hands to their early dinner, 
and that he was alone. 

His mouth fairly watered for those apples, and how 
he did wish the wind would shake one down to him. 
Why had Uncle Tom told him not to touch them, when 
they were certainly the best in the orchard? He need 
not have been so mean about the old things. He hada 
great mind just to touch that branch hanging nearest to 
him, and of course if one dropped off it would not be his 
fault. When Willy had gone that far, he had only to 
take one more little step, and the thing was done. His 
hand went up to the branch, and he gave ita hard shake, 
but as he was only a little boy, and his grasp was not 
very strong, not an apple fell. However, a dreadful 
thing did happen. As the branch bounded back from 

his hand, a voice came from the very heart of the tree : 

“ Stop thief! stop thief!” it cried. 

For a moment Willy paused, almost paralyzed with 
fright. Then, as once more came those dreadful words, 
pronounced in tones unlike anything human Ife had ever 








* that could have been provided would have given as much 





one frightened look behind him, set off at headlong speed, 
driven by his guilty conscience, and so blinded by fright 
that he bounded into Uncle Tom, who was coming through 
the gate, and ly knocked that astonished gentleman 
head over h 

“Willy! Willy! What in the world is the matter? 
Have you been fooling around a hornet’s nest?” 

Then, seeing by the terrified manner in which the boy 
clung to him, and his backward glances, that he really 
was seriously frightened, he lifted him in his strong 
arms, with soothing words. . 
“Uncle, keep him away! Don’t let him catch me!” 
Willy cried, his breath coming sobbingly. 

“Keep who away, Willy? Who is after you, my 
man?” . 

“The policeman, uncle.” And he hid his face on his 
uncle’s shoulder. ii 

“The policeman! 
country, Willy?” 
“‘T did not see him, uncle; I heard him.” 

“Heard him! Where?” 

“In—in—the apple-tree,” sobbed his nephew. 

His uncle gave a short whistle, and a merry twinkle 
came into his eyes. 

Tell me all about it, Willy,” he said, putting him 
down on the ground. “What weré you doing?” 

“Tt was the apple-tree you told me not to touch, and 
indeed, ifideed, I did mean to obey you;. but somehow I 
looked and looked, until at last I put out my hand to 
shake the limb, hoping an apple would fall off, when it 
bounced back, and then the policeman called out ‘Stop 
thief!’ and I ran and ran to get away.” 

Willy hung his head in deepest shame, while Uncle 
Tom stood looking at him with the strangest expresssion, 
in which one moment there was surprise and sorrow, 
while in the next he was evidently struggling with a fit 
of laughter, and struggling so hard the tears fairly stood 
in his eyes. At last he managed to control himself, and 
said gravely : 

“Willy, what is the difference between that and 
stealing?” | 

The hot color flamed into Willy’s cheeks ; but he an- 
swered bravely : . 

“IT don’t think there is any difference, uncle; and if 
the policeman had notcalled me, I would have been ‘a 
thief by this time, maybe.” 

“You ought to be much obliged to him, Willy.” 

“T will be, after a while, when I am over my fright, 
But what is he doing in the tree?” 

“Come with me, and I will ask him.” \ ¥ 

And taking his hand, Uncle Tom walked toward the 
apple-tree. Willie wondered a little at his fright now; 
for the people had returned, and the orchard was once 
more full of their voices. But he still held back as they 
paused under the tree, and, but for his uncle’s restrain- 
ing hand, would again have run away. 

All was quiet except for a rustling in the branches, 
which grew louder as Uncle Tom pushed them aside. 

“Now, Willy, look up and see your policeman,” he 
said, And the laughter was getting the upper hand 
now, as the boy, peering half timidly into the tree, saw, 
chained to a limb, with ruffled feathers, and a general 
aspect of ruffled temper as well, a large grey parrot, 
who, peering at him with sharp eyes, cried once more, 
“Stop thief! Stop thief!” 

“You see, Willy, what a coward ‘a guilty conscience 
made of you, and how it even changed your Aunt Mary’s 
poor old parrot into a policeman? When Dick came 
home from the last voyage, he brought this bird with 
him, and, try our best, we could never teach her to say 
another word but ‘Stop thief!’ which must have been 
beaten into her head, to get even that muchin, This 
apple-tree isso near the road, the boys generally steal 
the apples off before they are ripe; so this year I thought 
I would try fastening Poll up here, and turning her one 
accomplishment to good account. But I never knew her 
first feat would be to frighten my small nephew nearly 
out of hiswits.” 

“T sm so sorry, Uncle Tom,” Willy said, drawing 
nearer to him. “ Indeed, I never did such a thing before, 
and I do not believe I ever shall again.” 

“Say, ‘God helping me,’ Willy,” his uncle added 
solemnly. “And remember, the best way is not to tam- 
per with temptations. I blame myself because I did not 
tell you the reason for not eating those apples was be- 
cause they are not yet ripe; but I was trying to tease 
you a little. I hope you will never have cause to fear 
any one again, Willy, and that the only policeman you 
will ever run away from is the one you found in the 
apple-tree.” 


Where did you see one in the © 





heard, “Stop thief, stop thief!” he turned, and, with 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Second Quarter, 1890. | 


1, April ¢6"—Christ’s Law of Love 


feeecn.Eaike 6 2 27-38 





2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain..... 


3. April 20.—Forgiveness and Love... 


4. April 27.—The Parable of the Sower.. solani 


6, May 4—The Ruler’s Daughter. 


pis: cbsaldasakensillanl a Luke 7 : 11-18 





s-sessasereee dake 7 : 36-50 
Luke 8 : 415 
Lake 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 








6.. May 11.—Feeding the Multitade. 


Lake 9 : 10-17 





7. May 18,—The Transfiguration, 


Luke 9 : 28-36 





8. May 25.—The Mission of the Seventy 


9, June 1.—The Good Samaritan 


Lake 10 : 1-16 
Luke 10 ; 25-37 








Lake 11 ;: 1-13 





10. June 8.—Teaching to Pray.......... 
11, June 15.—The Rich Man’s Folly 


Luke 12 : 13-21 





12. June 22.—-Trust in our Heavenly Father...Luke 12 : 22-34 
13. June 29,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1: 817; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 55 : 8-13. 





LESSON XIL, SUNDAY, JUNE 22, 1890. 
TiTLE: TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 12 : 22-34. 
COMMON VERSION. 


22 | And he said unto his dis- 
ciples, Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, 
what yeshall eat; neither for the 
body, what ye shall put on. 

23 The life is more than meat, 
andthe body ismore than raiment. 

24 Consider the ravens: forthey 
neither sow nor reap; which 
neither have storehouse nor barn; 
and God feedeth them: how much 
more are ye better than the fowls? 

2% And which of you with tak- 
ing thought can add to his stature 
one cubit? 

26 If ye then be not able to do 
that thing which is least, why 

take ye thought for the rest? 

27 Consider the lilies how they 
grow: they toil not, they spin not; 
and yet I say unto you, that 831!’o- 
mon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these. 

28 If then God so clothe the 
grass, which is to day in the field, 

‘and to morrow is cast into the 
yoyen; how much more will he 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

29 And seek not.ye what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
neither be ye of doubtful mind, 

30 For all these things do the 
nations of the world seek after : 
and your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things. 

$1 | But rather seek ye the 
kingdom of God; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 

$2 Fear not, little flock ; for it is 

‘your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom. 

33 Sell that ye have, and give 
alms; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in 
the heavens that faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. 

34 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 








Memory verses: 27, 28.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


22 And he said unto his disci- 
ples, Therefore I say unto you, 
Be not anxious for your ! life, 
what ye shall eat: nor yet for 
your body, what yeshall put on. 

23 For the ' life is more than the 
food, and the body than the 

24 raiment. Consider the ravens, 
that they sow not, neitherreap; 
which have no store-chamber 
nor barn; and God feedeth 
them: of how much more 
value are ye than the birds! 

25 And which of you by being 
amxious can add a cubit unto 

26 his *stature? If then ye are 
not able to do even that which 
is least, why are ye anxious 

27 concerning the rest? Consider 
the lilies, how they grow: they 
toil not, neither do they spin; 
yet I say unto you, Even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not 

28 arrayed like oneof these. But 
if God doth so clothe the grass 
in the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven; how much more shall he 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

29 And seek not ye what ye shall 
eat, and what ye shall drink, 
neither be yeof doubtful mind. 

30 For all these things do the 
nations of the world seek after: 
but your Father knoweth that 
ye havé need of these things. 

$1 Howbeit seek ye * his kingdom, 
and these thing$ shall be added 

$2 unto you. Fear not, little flock; 
for it is your, Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the king- 

33 dom. Sell that ye have, and 
give alms; make for yourselves 
purses which wax not old, a 
treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not, where no thief 
draweth near, neither moth 

84 destroyeth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. 


10r, soul *Or,age *Many ancient authorities read the kingdom of God, 


The American Revisers would substitute for “ his stature e* in verse 25, 
“the measure of his life,’’ with the margin, “Or, his stature 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42, 


Lesson Topic: Words on Trust. 


1. What to Shun, vs. 22, 23, 29, 30. 
Lesson OvuTLINE: { 2. What to Consider, vs. 24-28. 
3. What to Beek, vs. 31-34. 


GotpEn Text: Your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things.—Luke 12 : 30. 


Datry Home READINGS: 

M.—Luke 12 : 22-34, Words on trust. 

> T.—Matt. 6: 19-34. Words on trust. ’ 
W.—Psa. 34: 1-10. God’s care of his people. 
T.—Psa. 37 : 1-20. Trust in the Lord. 
F.—Psa. 37 : 23-40. Trust encouraged. 
$.—Psa. 46:1-11. Rejoicing in trust. 
$.—Phil. 1 : 12-30. Trusting in trial. 


; 


LESSON’ ANALYSIS. 


I. WHAT TO SHUN. 
. Shun Anxious Care; 
eehac samaang -apeth: AAR 





nor yet for your body (22). 
, . drink (Matt. 6: 


Ul, Shun Minor Pursuits ; 

Life is more than the food, and the body than the raiment (23). 
Fret not thyself, it tendeth only to evil-doing (Psa. 37 : 8). 

pa Hg hs ye anxious concerning raiment? (Matt. 6 : 28. 


ye first his kingdom ;.. . these shall be added (Matt. 6 : 88). 
a Try tae consisteth not in the abundance... he possesseth (Luke 


Wl, Shun Worldly Concern: 

These things do the nations of the world seek after (30). 

He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved (Psa. 55 : 22). 

Be not... anxious, saying, What shall we eat? (Matt. 6 : 81.) 

After ail these things dot e Gentiles seek (Matt. 6 : 32). 

5% thou, O man of God, flee these things (1 Tim. 6 : 11). 
“Be not anxious for your life.” (1) Anxiety prevalent; (2) 
* ae useless ; (3) Anxiety wron 

2. “ The life ismore than the food, an ‘the body than the raiment.” 
(1) Raiment inferior to the body ; (2) Food inferior to the life.— 
(1) God’s grand bestowments ; (2) Man’s foolish concern. 

3%. ‘For all these things do the nations of the world seek after.” 
(1) Things all-important to the worldling ; (2) Things non-im- 
portant to the Christian. 


II, WHAT TO CONSIDER, 

|. Consider the Birds: 

Consider the ravens ; .. . God feedeth them (24). 
Who provideth for the raven his food (Job 38 : 41). 


Thou .. . satisfiest the desire of every living thing (Psa. 145 : 16). 
He giveth , ‘orga . to the young ravens which cry (Psa. 147 : 9). 
Behold the birds ; . your heavenly Father f feedeth them (Matt. 6 : 26). 


it. Consider the iviaies 

Consider the lilies, how they grow (27). 

Seedtime and harvest ; . Shall not cease (Gen. 8 : 22). 

I wili give grass in thy fields for th cattle (Deiat 11: 15). 

The earth bringeth forth her bud (isa. 61 : 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like me of these (Matt. 6 : 29). 


iit. Consider Yourselves : 
How much more shall he clothe you (28). 


Are not ye of much more value than they? (Matt. 6 : 26.) 

Shall he not much more clothe you? (Matt. 6 : 30.) 

How much more shall your Father. ve good things? (Matt. 7: 11.) 
How much more shall your heavenly ‘ather give? (Luke 11 : 13.) 

1, ‘Consider the ravens.” (1) Their complete improvidence; (2) 
Their undoubted inferiority ; (3) Their sure maintenance. 

2, ‘* Why are ye anxious ogcerning the rest?’’ (1) That for which 
ps do ae ake thought’ (2) That for which we should not take 
thonght. 

‘How much more shall he clothe you?”’ (1) Clothing the grass; 
* 6) Adorning the lily ; (3) Defending the saint. 


Ill. WHAT TO SEEK, 


|. Seek the Kingdom of God : 
Seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall be added (31). 


I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked (1 Kings 3 : 13). 
Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness (Matt. 6 ; 33). 

The kingdom of God is. . . righteousness and peace (Rom. 14 : 17). 
Godliness with contentment is great gain (1 Tim. 6 : 6). 


ll. Seek Repose in God: 


Fear not; ... it is your Father's — pleasure to give (32). 
It is not the ‘will of your Father, ... that one of these... perish 
(Matt. 18 : 14). 


They shall never perish (John 10 : 28), 

He which began a good work in you will perfect it oma 1 : 6). 

You, who by the power of God are guarded (1 Pet. 1 : 5). 

Ill. Seek Treasure in Heaven: 
Make for yourselves . 

Lay up for 


. treasure in the heavens (33). 
ourselves sesepunes in heaven (Matt. 6 : 20). 

Thou shalt have treasure in heaven (Matt. 19 : 21). 

Laying up...agood foundation against the time to come (1 Tim. 


19). 
Unto an inheritance . . . that fadeth not away (1 Pet. 1 : 4). 

1. “Seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall be added.” (1) 
The usual objects of search; (2) The proper objects of search ; 
(3) The generous rewards of search. 

2. “Fear not, little flock.” 
fulness forbidden ; (3) Victory assured. 

8, ‘‘ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’’ 


interest. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO TRUST, 


God’s loving-kindness (Psa. 36 : 7). 

God's goodness (Psa, 31 : 19 ; Nah. 1 - 7). 
God's bountifulness (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 

God’s knowledge (Matt. 6 : 31, 32). 

God's concern for us (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 

God’s power (Isa. 26 : 4). 

God’s providence (Matt. 6 : 25-30). 

God's faithfulness (2 Sam. 23 : 5 ; Heb. 10 : 23), 
It brings prosperity (Psa. 52 : 8). 

It brings joy (Psa. 13 : 5 ; 33 : 21). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—This lesson follows immediately 
the last one, and forms part of the same discourse, though 


considered heré, last week. , 

Pxiace.—As before; either in Capernaum, or in Persea, 

Time.—Either in the autumn of A. U. C. 781,—that is, 
A. D. 28,—or in late autumn (November or December) of 
A. U.C. 782,—that is, A. D. 29. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord and his disciples; the great multitude 
being still present (comp. v. 54). 

IncipENTS.—The discourse is continuous and on one theme, 
resembling closely parts of Matthew’s (not Luke’s) report of 
the Sermon on the Mount. These important sayings were 
probably repeated. 

PARALLEL PassaGE (in thought).—Matthew 6 : 25-33. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

Verses 22, 23.—And-he said unto his disciples, Therefore I 
say unto you, Be not anzious for your life, what ye shall eat ; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. For the life is more than 
the food, and the body than the raiment: The words of this 
week’s lesson (vs. 22-34), which follow immediately after 
those of the lesson of last week, are found in Matthew in the 





cubit? (Matt. 6 ; 72) 


Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 6: 25-34). As the words of 


(1) Feebleness recognized ; (2) Fear- 


(1) The 
various locations of treasure ; (2) The corresponding locations of 


addressed directly to the disciples. The question as to the 
chronological order and position of this discourse was fully 


verse 25 follow in Matthew the sentence “Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon,” the word “therefore” must be under- 
stood as referring to that sentence, On account of the fact 
that we cannot serve God and the world at the same time, 
we ought not to be anxious about the things of the earthly 
life. Here, in Luke, on the other hand, this word “theres 
fore” points directly, and very naturally, back to the thought 
suggested by the parable of the foolish rich man. Jesus now 
addresses himself to the disciples. He makes his application 
and gives his lesson to them, as in verse 21 he had done the 
same thing to the multitude. 

The expression “be not anxious” is much more true to the 
meaning of the Greek verb here used than is the expression 
“take no thought,” as this latter expression would now be 
naturally understood. The verb means strictly, according’ 
to its derivation, to be distracted, divided, drawn two ways 
(see 1 Cor. 7 : 32-34). Anxiety is, in relation to the true 
attitude of the mind toward God, a drawing it in two ways,— 
a turning it away from entire trust in him to the things of 
the world, and to the seeking for them as if they were chief 
objects of desire, and were dependent wholly on our efforts, 
When reasonable “thought turns into anxiety, it becomes 
distrust of God.” The word “life,” as here used, is the same, 
in the original, with the word translated “soul” in verses 19 
and 20. In the present sentence it denotes the physical life 
that is animated by the soul, or life-principle, which con- 
nects the man with the sensible and visible world. It will 
be noticed that the reason or ground here given to the 
disciples for not being anxious, etc., is not the same with 
that suggested to the multitude for not hoarding treasures, 
but is the fact that “the life is more than the food,” and 
that God will therefore, as he has given the life, the greater 
thing, also give the food, the less. The word “more” means, 
of course, “of more value.” The life is of more value than 
the food which sustains it, “The” food; that is, the food 
which nourishes the life. 

Verse 24.—Consider the ravens, that they sow not, neither 
reap; which have no storechamber nor barn ; and God feedeth 
them: of how much more value are ye than the birds / The word 
“consider” means, strictly, “look at,” “look in the face.” 
Here it is used, of course, of the looking of the mind atten- 
tively ata thing. The birds have no such pla¢e for storing 
their food as the anxious man would have, but God takes 
care of them. The word “and” before “God feedeth them” 
adds this fact as a further thing to be considered.—Of how 
much more value: There is in the Greek here a double form 
of comparison, as it. were, giving especial emphasis. .The 
verb used has a comparative force in itself, and a compara- 
tive adverb is added. 

Verses 25, 26.—And which of you by being anxious can add a 
cubit unto his stature? If then ye are not able to do even that 
which is least, why are ye anxious concerning the rest ? The word 
“stature” has a marginal rendering added,—“ or age.” The 
marginal rendering is probably correct. Men do not think 
of adding a cubit to their stature, and are not, in the sense 
here intended, anxious to do so. The cubit was a measure of 
about a foot anda half. The adding of such a measure to the 
stature could hardly be considered a small thing. It could 
hardly be considered as a possibility. On the other hand, as 
related to age and life, the expression is appropriate; for the 
cubit, here used, of course, in a figurative application, repre- 
sents a small addition to the life, which men are often anxious 
to secure. Verse 26 is peculiar to Luke. The thing which 
men are declared to be unable to do, is spoken of,—‘“ that 
which is least.” The addition of a brief span to one’s age is 
looked upon as less than the things connected with the enjoy- 
ments and comforts of life, to which men give anxious thought 
and effort constantly. 

Verses 27, 28.—Consider the lilies, how they grow: they toil 
not, neither do they spin; yet I say wnto you, Even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth 
80 clothe the grass in the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven; how much more shall he clothe you, O ye of 


little faith? Matthew places at the beginning of the corre- 
sponding passage in his Gospel the words, “and why are ye 
anxious concerning raiment?” Though Luke omits these 
words, he makes it equally clear that the thought now turns 
from the food to the clothing. The lilies of Palestine, under 
which term it may be that several different flowersare in- 
cluded, were of extraordinary beauty. Jesus bids his dis- 
ciples attentively consider them. Solomon is mentioned as 
the king whose outward glory was looked upon as greatest of 
all.—One of these: It has been suggested that there is an 
emphasis here, as if it were “even a single one” of these 
beautiful flowers. We can hardly affirm this, however, as 
certain. “Grass” is a generic term, including the lilies. 
Because of the scarcity.of fuel, dried grass, herbs, etc., were 
used as fuel for baking-ovens in the East, and still are thus 
used. The same argument, from the less to the greater, 
is found here which appears in connection with the illustra- 
tion of the ravens.— Ye of little faith: All such anxiety as is 
here described is considered to be due to weakness of faith 
and trust in God. 

Verses 29-31.—And seek not ye what ye shall eat, and what ye 





shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. For all these things 
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~ “Sell that ye have, and give alms,” 
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« do the nations of the world seek after: but your Father knoweth 


that ye have need of these things. Howbeit seek ye his ki.gdom, 
and these things shall be added unto you: Instead of the third 
clause in verse 29, Matthew has “or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” . Luke substitutes words which cover all the cases, 


“and which again rebuke the want of faith. The meaning of 


Lake’s words is somewhat uncertain. The Revised Version 


~ and many writers on the passage agree with the Authorized 
* Version, and understand the meaning to be, “ Neither be ye 


of doubtful mind ;” that is, Do not be distracted between hope 
and fear, do not waver thus through anxiety. Some writers, 


‘ however, take a different view, and understand the word to 


mean, more strictly. in accordance with its ordinary significa- 


* tion, “ Exalt not yourselves;” or as Dr. Riddle explains it, 


when referring to this view, “Do not rise in fancy to high 
demands, creating imagined necessities, thus making your- 
selves more ill-contented and more disposed to unbelieving 
anxiety.” The former meaning, which is apparently possi- 
ble for the verb, suits the context somewhat better and in a 
more simple way. The latter meaning is not inconsistent 
with the position of the verb, and it suits the verb itself bet- 
ter. The heathen nations, which are without the knowledge 
of the one and true God in his relation to men as their 
heavenly Father, seek after these things. The disciples 


Bhould not be like them. And, as another reason why the 


disciples should not be thus anxious, etc., they should remem- 
ber that this heavenly Father knows their need. They should, 


‘on the other hand, seek God’s kingdom (Matthew adds “ and 


righteousness”). The thing to be sought after with earnest- 


* ness was the kingdom of God,—the dominion of the spiritual 


power in and over the soul, which is of the essence of the 


~ idea of the kingdom.— And these things shall be added unto you: 


The heavenly Father can be trusted to provide these things. 

Verse 32.—Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom: This verse is found only in 
Luke. The words “little flock” refer to the disciples gath- 
ered about Jesus at the time, but they apply also, according 


, tothe measure of their need, to the disciples of all ages. The 


disciples who were with Jesus were indeed a little flock, and 
they were exposed to dangers and hardships, and might easily 
fear for their earthly life in the future, They might well be 
anxious, if any disciples should be. But Jesus bids them not 
to fear, and in the next verse he even goes so far as to say, 
The Father’s “ good 
pleasure” is “to give you the kingdom” which youseek. He 
will add all other things,—food, and raiment, and all things, 
according to your necessities. The words of this verse have 
@ fitting position in this context, although we do not find 


'. them in Matthew's passage. 


Verses 33, 34.—Seli that ye have, and give alms; make for 
yourselves purses which waz not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not, where wo thief draweth near, neither moth destroyeth. 
For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also; The 
first part of verse 33 is found only in Luke. The remainder 
of this verse and verse 34 we find in Matthew 6: 19, 20, 


“where they precede, and are separated by intervening verses 


from, the context which we have here just considered. The 


words “sell that ye have,” etc., are misunderstood, if they are 


pressed into a rule for all disciples. The letter killeth, here 
as everywhere. The words were addressed to the little flock 
who were with Christ, and were to carry the good tidings to 
their countrymen with himandforhim. They were intended, 
even for them, rather according to their spirit than their let- 
ter. They are thusintended for all. They set forth the oppo- 
site of the anxious and selfish seeking of the good things of 
this life. 

Make for yourselves purses which waz not old: These words 
are not found in connection with those which follow, in Mat- 
thew, but he places before the following words the negative 
sentence, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth,” 
ete. The purses which wax not old are contrasted with the 
preceding words, and are parallel with the following: In con- 
trast to the holding the earthly possessions for themselves in 
@ purse that would become old and perish, they were to give 
to the poor, and make for themselves a purse to hold the 
heavenly treasure,—a purse which would not perish, even as 
the treasure itself would not fail. They were to do this be- 
cause, by a law of man’s nature, the heart goes with the treas- 
ure, and for the son of the kingdom it is essential that the 
heart should be fixed upon and inthe kingdom. The heart’s 
affections moving thitherward lead the man to place his treas- 
ure there. The treasure placed there draws the heart thither- 
ward. Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you; for him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIB, D.D. 


Tt is clear, from many passages in the Gospels, that our 
Lord repeated his counsels, often in very similar words, when 
different audiences demanded the same heavenly teaching. 


Thus we find the words which in St. Luke follow the parable 





of the rich fool, given in St. Matthew as part of the Sermon 
on the Mount, with some variations (Matt. 6 : 25-33). But 
they could not have been repeated more aptly than after the 
parable of the man whose soul had been given up to dreams 
of worldly enjoyment? 

Having ended his address to the crowd, which numbered 
thousands, so great was the excitement to see and hear him, 
he turned to his disciples who clustered round him, and pro- 
ceeded to enforce on them the lessons he had just given. They 
also were in danger of laying up treasure for themselves, and 
of not being rich toward God; for a worldly spirit does not 
depend on our wealth or poverty, but on our frame of mind. 
There may be as much covetousness and worldly-mindedness 
in a cottage as in a merchant’s counting-house; as much greed 
for copper with the poor as there can be for gold with the 
rich. Judas had very little in the bag, even when it was 
fullest, yet it was never so low as not to make his heart its 
slave. 

You have heard this parable,—said he, in effect,—and see 
how foolish it is to think that your life depends on your 
earthly prosperity, instead of realizing that it is, moment by 
moment, the gift of God, and may be taken from us when we 
least dream of dying, if he find us forgetting to give him the 
glory. Therefore I say unto you, be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on, as if all depended on yourselves: as if you, of your- 
selves, were your own Providence. 

Care little about that which soon passes, but much for what 
is to endure forever. Do not set your hearts oh gathering 
what you may think treasure for your personal holding and 
enjoyment, but strive to be rich in your standing towards 
God; that is, hold what may be given you for the glory of 
God, that so he may grant you, instead of what you give to 
him here, glorious treasures in heaven, which he will keep 
for you, and deliver to you when you enter into his kingdom. 
For surely if he give you the great gift of life, he will not fail 
you in the immeasurably smaller bounty of food to maintain 
it, or raiment necessary for it. 

Take a lesson from his care of such humble creatures of his 
hand as the birds. Look at the tribe of the ravens! Day 
by day you see and hear them everywhere. Think how 
they sail overhead, in their different kinds, numberless, 
and how, if only a single camel drop in the wilderness, 
they presently stream down to it from skies in which, till 
then, there was no sign of their being near. They do not 
sow or reap; they have no store-chamber or barn, and yet, 
though.they be only birds,.the eternal Father, who gave 
them life, gives them food to support it. Think how much 
better you are than they! Can or will God, who cares for 
them, neglect you? . 

Which of you, by being anxious, can add even one cubit 
to the length of his life? What, then, is the good of fretful 
anxiety about it? . If you cannot, by any care you may take, 
create even a few moments of life for yourselves; if your 
whole existence be a continual gift from God,—why cannot 
you leave to him who gives you so much the providing of 
what is so little, in comparison, as food and raiment? 

You may, indeed, learn a lesson of trust in your heavenly 
Father even from creatures of his hand still lower than the 
birds, Look at these simple scarlet flowers around you, light- 
ing up plain and slope, far and near, with their loveliness! 
See how they grow without any care of their own! They do 
not toil to-exist like a man or spin like a woman; and yet I 
say to you that even the great Solomon, in his grandest royal 
robes, was not arrayed like one of these. They are only a 
decoration of the great carpet of grass which covers the 
ground, and with it, as you know, are mown down day after 
day, and left to dry in the hot sun, to heat your ovens; and 
shall not God clothe you, O ye of little faith! when he takes 
such matchless care of even the lowly flower or the slender 
spike of green? 

Therefore, while you are to be rightfully diligent in pro- 
viding for yourselves and ycur households, do not make that 
your chief thought. Do not engross your mind with the 
thought of what you shall eat or drink, and do not let your- 
selves be carried away by any foolish worldly day-dreams, 
like that of the poor rich fool. The nations of the world 
who do not know God seek after all these things; but you 
know that your heavenly Father knows your needs, and 
should you not trust him? True wisdom lies in seeking citi- 
zenship in his eternal kingdom. 

Fear not, little flock, though a troubled path is before you, 
in your striving towards that kingdom; for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give it you. So great, indeed, is the glory 
which entrance to it will bring you, that you may sell what 
you have, and give it away in alms; for as my disciples you 
will need, in carrying out your office, to be completely divorced 
from all worldly affairs. But while giving up all for my sake 
and the gospel’s, you will, in reality, be making for yourselves, 
instead of a purse that would soon wear out, a far better one 
which will never get old; and instead of having in it the coin 
of earth, you will have a treasure, that never will fail you, 
laid up in the heavens, where no thief can draw near to rob, 
and no moth to fret and destroy. To get to heaven your heart 
must be there beforehand, and it can only be so if heavenly 


joys be your supreme desire ; for your supreme desire is your 
treasure, and, where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. 





ANXIOUS ABOUT EARTH, OR EARNEST 
ABOUT THE KINGDOM. ° 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The parable of the rich fool was spoken to the multitude, 
but our Lord now addresses the disciples.. “Therefore” con- 
nects the following with the foregoing teachings. The warn- 
ings against anxiety are another application of the prohibition 
of laying up treasure for self. Torturing care is the poor 
man’s form of worldliness, as luxurious self-indulgence is the 
rich man’s. There are two kinds of gout, as doctors tell us, 
—one from high living, and one from poverty of blood. This 
lesson falls into two parts,—the prohibition against anxious 
care (vs. 22-31), and the exhortation to set the affections on 
the true treasure (vs. 31-34). 

1, The first part gives the condemnation of anxiety about 
earthly necessities, The precept is first stated generally, and 
then followed by a series of reasons enforcing it. As to the 
precept, we may remark that the disciples were mostly poor 
men, who might think that they were in no danger of the 
folly branded in the parable. They had no barns bursting 
with plenty, and their concern was how to find food and 
clothing, not what to do with superfluities. Christ would 
have them see that the same temper may be in them, though 
it takes a different shape. Dives and Lazarus may be pre- 
cisely alike. 

The temper condemned here is “self-consuming care,” the 
opposite of trust. Its misery is forcibly expressed by the 
original meaning of the Greek word, which implies being 
torn in pieces, and thus paints the distraction and self-inflicted 
harassment which are the lot of the anxious mind. Prudent 
foresight and strenuous; work are equally outside this pro- 
hibition. Anxiety is so little akin to foresight that it dis- 
ables from exercising it, and both hinders from seeing what 
to do to provide daily bread, and from doing it. 

The disciples’ danger of being thus anxious may be meas- 
ured by the number and variety of reasons against it given 
by Jesus, The first of these is that such anxiety does not go 
deep enough, and forgets how we come to have lives to be fed 
and bodies to be clothed. We have received the greater, 
life and body, without our anxiety. The rich fool could keep 
his goods, but not his “soul,” or “life” How superficial, 
then, after all, our anxieties are, when God may end life at 
any moment! Further, since the greater is given, the less 
which it needs will be also given. The thought of God as 
“ faithful creator” is implied. 'We must trust him for the 
“more;” we may trust him for the less. . 

The second reason bids us look with attention at examples 
of unanxious lives abundantly fed. Perhaps Elijah’s feathered 
providers, or the words of the Psalmist (Psa. 147 : 9), were 
in Christ’s mind, The raven was one of the “ unclean” birds, 
and of ill omen, from Noah’s days, and yet had its meat in 
due season, though that meat was corpses. Notice the allu- 
sions to the preceding parable in “sow not, neither reap,” and 
in “ neither have storehouse nor barn.” In these particulars 
the birds are inferior to us, and, so to speak, the harder to 
care for. If they who neither work nor store still get their 
living, shall not we, who can do both? Onur superior value 
is in part expressed by the capacity to sow and reap; and these 
are more wholesome occupations for a man than worrying. 

How lovingly Jesus looked on all creatures, and how clearly 
he saw everywhere God’s hand at work! As Luther said, 
“God spends every year in feeding sparrows more than the 
revenues of the King of France.” 

The third reason is the impotence of anxiety (v. 25). It 
is difficult to decide between the two possible renderings here. 
That of “a cubit” to the “stature” corresponds best with the 
growth of the lilies, while “age” preserves an allusion to 
the rich fool, and avoids treating the addition of a foot and a 
half to an ordinary man’s height as asmall thing. But age 
is not measured by cubits, and it is best to keep to “stature.” 

At first sight, the argumént of verse 23 seems to be now 
inverted, and what was “more” to be now “least.” But the 
supposed addition, if possible, would be of the very smallest 
importance as regards ensuring food or clothing, and, measured 
by the Divine power required to effect it, is less than the con- 
tinual providing which God does, That smaller work of his, 
no anxiety will enable ustodo. How mach less can we effect 
the complicated and wide-reaching arrangements needed to 
feed and clothe ourselves! Anxiety is impotent. It only 

works on our own minds, racking them in vain, but has no 
effect on the material world, not even on our own bodies, still 
less on the universe. . 

The fourth reason bids us look with attention at examples 
of unanxious existence clothed with beauty. Christ here 
teaches the highest use of nature, and the noblest way of 
looking at it. The scientific botanist considers how the lilies 





grow, and can tell all about cells and chlorophyll and the 
| like. The poet is in raptures with their beauty. Both teach 
| us much, but the religious way of looking at nature includes 











= So SeLaAE tls Wes ethers It is a parable, hia 
- oyisible manifestation of God, and his ways there shadow his 
ways with us, and are lessons in trust. 

The glorious colors of the lily come from no dyer’s vats, 
nor the marvelous texture of their petals from any loom. 
They are inferior to us in that they do not toil or spin, and 
in their short blossoming time. Man’s “days are as grass; 
as a flower of the field so he flourisheth;” but his date is 
longer, and therefore he has a larger claim on God. “God 
clothes the grass of the field” is a truth quite independent of 
scientific truths or hypotheses about how he does it. If the 
colors of flowers depend on the visits of insects, God estab- 
lished the dependence, and is the real cause of the resulting 
loveliness. 

The most modern theories of the evelutionlet do not in the 
least diminish the force of Christ’s appeal to creation’s wit- 
ness toa loving care in the heaven. But that appeal teaches 
us that we miss the best and plainest lesson of nature, unless 
we see God present and working in it all, and are thereby 
heartened to trust quietly in hf care for us, who are better 
than the ravens because we have to sow and reap, or than 
the lilies because we must toil and spin. 

Verse 29 adds to the reference to clothing a repeated pro- 
hibition as to the other half of our anxieties, and thus rounds 
off the whole with the same double warning as in verse 22. 
But it gives a striking metaphor in the new command against 
“being of doubtful mind.” The word so rendered means to 
be lifted on high, and thence to be tossed from height to 
depth, as a ship in a storm. So it paints the wretchedness 
of anxiety as ever shuttlecocked about between hopes and 
fears, sometimes up on the crest of a vain dream of good, 
sometimes down in the trough of an imaginary evil. We are 
sure to be thus the sport of our own fanaies, unless we have 
our minds fixed on God in quiet trust, and therefore stable 
and restful. 

Verse 30 gives yet another reason against not only anxiety, 
but against that eager desire after outward things which is 
the parent of anxiety. If we “seek after” them, we shall 
not be able to avoid being anxious and of doubtful mind. 
Such seeking, says Christ, is pure heathenism. The nations 
of the world who know not God make these their chief good, 
and securing them the aim of their lives. If we do the like, 
we drop to their level. What is the difference between a 
heathen and a Christian, if the Christian has the same objects 
and treasures as the heathen? That is a question which a 
good many oo-called Christians at present would find it hard 
to an&wer. 

But the crowning reason of all is kept for the last. Much 
of what precedes might be spoken by a man who had but the 
coldest belief in Providence. But the great and blessed faith 
in our father, God, scatters all anxious care. How should we 
be anxious if we know that we have a Father in h€aven, and 
that he knows our needs? He recognizes our claims on him, 
He made the needs, and willsend thesupply. That is a wide 
truth, stretching far beyond the mere earthly wants of food 
and raiment. My wants, so far as God has made me to feel 
them, are prophecies of God’s gifts. He has made them as 
doors by which he will come in and bless me. How, then, 
can anxious care fret the heart, which feels the Father’s 
presence, and knows that its emptiness is the occasion for the 
gift of a divine fulness? Trust is the only reasonable temper 
for a child of such a Father. Anxious care is a denial of his 
love or knowledge or power. ; 

2. Verses 31-34 point out the true direction of effort and 
affection, and the true way of using outward good so as to 
secure the higher riches. It is useless to tell men not to set 
their longings or efforts on worldly things unless you tell them 
of something better. Life must have some aim, and the mind 
must turn to something as supremely good. The only way to 
drive out heathenish seeking after perishable good is to fill 
the heart with the love and longing for eternal and spiritual 
good. The ejected demon comes back with a troop at his 
heels unless his house be filled. To seek “the kingdom,” to 
count it our highest good to have our wills and whole being 
bowed in submission to the loving will of God, to labor after 
entire conformity to it, to postpone all earthly delights to that, 
and to count them all but loss if we may win it,—this is the 
true way to conquer worldly anxieties, and is the only course 
of life which will not at last earn the stern judgment, “Thou 
fool.” 

That direction of all our desires and energies to the attain- 
ment of the kingdom which is the state of being ruled by the 
will of God, is to be accompanied with joyous, brave confi- 
dence. How should they fear whose désires and efforts run 
parallel with the “ Father's good pleasure”? They areseek- 

ing as their chief good what he desires, as his chief delight, 
to give them. Then they may be sure that, if he gives that, 
he will not withhold less gifts than may be needed. He will 
not “spoil the ship for # hs’o’orth of tar,” nor allow his 
children, whom he has made heirs of ¢ kingdom, to starve 
on their road to their crown. If they can trust him to give 
them the kingdom, they may surely trust him for bread and 
clothes. 

Mark, too, the tenderness of thet “little flock.” They 

might fear when they contrasted their numbers with the 
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herd, and that is enough to quiet anxiety. 
Seeking and courage are to be crowned by surrender of 
outward good and the use of earthly wealth in such manner 
as that it will secure an unfailing treasure in heaven. The 
manner of obeying this command varies with circumstances. 
For some the literal fulfilment is best; and there are more 
Christian men to-day, whose souls would be delivered from 
the snares if they would part with their possessions, than we 
are willing to believe. ° 
Sometimes the surrender is rather to be effected by the 
conscientious consecration and prayerful use of wealth. That 
is for each man to settle for himself. But what is not variable 
is the obligation to set the kingdom high above all else, and 
to use all outward wealth, as Christ’s servants, not for luxury 
and self-gratification, but. as in hia sight and for his glory. 
Let us not be afraid of believing what Jesus and his apostles 
plainly teach, that wealth so spent here is treasured in heaven, 
and that a Christian’s place in the future life depends upon 
this among other conditions,—how he used his money here. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GOD’s CARE OF GRASS, LILIES, RAVENS, AND MEN. 


But for God’s- creative word there would have been no 
grass; but for his preservative word there would be none 
to-day. He thinks it worth making and caring for. Care is 
proportioned to value. One man ought to be of more value 
than much grass and many sparrows. Man is not asked to 
take no anxious care because none is needed, but because the 
infinite God takes all that is necessary. 

Man’s care is not sufficient. No amount can add a cubit 
to his stature. God’s care gives four cubits. His care being 
so evident in growth, expect it in preservation. 

Seek first the kingdom of God. The question is whether 
we shall seek things or principles. Shall we seék a kingdom 
of our own by plundering a few inferior things from God’s 
things which are out, of due order and relation, and which 
we cannot hold, or shall we seek a part of the real kingdom 
which we can keep forever? Shall we try to be first fora 
brief hour in a dirty Alp village, or one of the principalities 
and powers of the eternal heavens? What an encourage- 


pleasure to give us the kingdom. Not the half, as Herod 
said, but all of it, we ean manage or enjoy. To seek to build 
up God’s kingdom is to work with him. And the kingdom 
is so dear to him that he cares for the builders. As the 
lawyers say, the principle carries the incident. 

But care for builders is infinitesimal compared with care 
for children. Your father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things. Does the bube have to give notice every day 
that he will want clothes and supper? The parents know 
that he has need of these things. 

I am making preparations to go abroad. I am providing 
myself with speech and funds current in those countries, I 
must have treasure there or suffer, be a pauper. I am also 
making preparations to go abroader, toanother world. I am 
providing myself with speech and funds current in that coun- 
try. Are you? How much treasure and heart have you 
there? 

Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TKUMBULL. . 





Be not anzious for your life, what ye shall eat ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. For the life is more than the food, and 
the body than the raiment (vs, 22,23). If you really must 
‘worry about anything, do worry about that which is most 


runaway horse, or from an attack of the “grip,” you are 
willing to admit that it is more important for you, just then, 
to look to your personal safety, than it is for you to plan your 
to-morrow’s marketing. When you have a broken arm, or a 
sprained ankle, you can see that that ought to have more of 
your immediate attention than a new summer suit. “The 
life is more than the food, and the body than the raiment.” 
This truth is always the truth. In choosing a business, or in 
doing one’s work in the world, the first thought ought to be 
given to the effect on one’s life rather than on one’s dinner- 
table, on one’s body rather than on one’s wardrobe, Yet how 
many there are who worry more over their possessions than 
over their characters, over that which is least rather than 
over that which is greatest ! 


Tf then ye are not able to do even that which is least, why are ye 
anxious concerning the rest? (vs. 25,26.) Worry never in- 
creased a man’s size, nor paid his butcher or tailor. Worry 
never warded off bullets on the battle-field, or disease in a 
bedroom. Worry isno help to any man in any way; and, 
even apart from its being wrong, it is foolish because of its 
uselessness. Worry is a dead waste of time and strength; it 





always lessens man’s power for that which-is worth his 


ment to our seeking is the fact that it is the Father's good « 


worthy of your anxiety. When your life isin peril from a | 


Which of you by being anxious can add a cubit unto his stature ? | 


sevitha dh eeslbhy cians kdl; bling Yoel, Grup land x ding! doing. If, then, worry cannot compass even a little thing, 


why should it be set at hopelessly straining after a great one? 
Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these thinga:... 
Seek ye his kingdom, and these things shall be added wnto you , 
(va. 50,31). If we believe in God at all, we ought to believe 
in him wholly. If we count ourselves in his service and 
dependent on him, we may know that he is able and ready to 
take care of us as we cannot take care of ourselves; therefore 
we can trust his wisdom, his power, and his love. He is the 
Commander of the armies of the universe, He knows that 
his soldiers must have supplies, if they are to do his work 
effectively. Enfisting as his soldiers, we may be sure that 
our rations and clothing will be forthcoming for us as long as 
he has.a work for us to do, and is able to provide for us in our 
doing of that work. We have our part to do in the drawing 
of our rations and in the applying for our clothing; but we 
need never worry-beforehand lest the Commander should fail 
to have a supply according to the needs of all his soldiers. 
The main thing for us to reach after is his service; all else 
will follow as a matter of course. 
For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also (¥. $4), 
That which » man thinks is worth more than anything else, 
will be sure to have his affection, his efforts, and his devotion. 
If he looks upon money as the great thing, he is ready to give 
himself up to money getting. If it is popularity or position 
that he prizes above all else, that is what he will live for, If 
it is knowledge that he deems most important, he can be 
depended on to study day and night for its gaining. If, it is 
loving service for others that he counts most worthy of his 
endeavors, there is no outlay that he will reckon too great 
for that end. If it be the filling his place in God’s plan that 
he sees to be the one thing worth living’for, he is sure to lose 
sight of everything else in compurison with that. Where his 
treasure is, there will his heart be also; and where his heart 
is, there will his treasure be found. A man is good for but 
little in any other direction than that of the object which he 
is glad to live or to die for. 

Philadelphia. 
e ° 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 





In the Sermon on the Mount, the Master tells his disciples 
that they cannot serve two masters at the same time; for 
they will either hate the one and love the other, or they will 
cleave to the one and despise the other. Just so they cannot 
serve God andmammon, By “mammon” the Master meant 
“riches,” Therefore his whole meaning was that men can- 
not serve God and at the same time give their thonghta and 
efforts all to the gathering of earthly treasure. He then goes 
on, in our lesson, to say that God’s children are not to “take 
thought” for what they shall eat, or drink, or wear.. Does 
this mean that we are never to think of these things? No, 
The expression “take thought” means, in Greek, “ be wor- 
ried,” or “fret about.” The Saviour does mean that his dis- 
ciples are not to worry or borrow trouble about these things, 


and will see to it that they do not suffer. If we quietly do 
our duty, we need not borrow trouble as to how things are 
going to turn out; for God will care for that. It is he who 
feeds the sparrow and who clotlies the lily, and he will not 
forget the wants of those who are serving him with all their 
hearts. In verse 31 the Master says, “ But rather seek ye 
the kingdom of God; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Does this mean that God will give to Christians all 
pthat they ask for? No. But it does mean that he will give 
them all that is best for them in this life. 

Having made the text of the lesson clear to the class, let 
the teacher now turn to the saying of the Master in verse 31. 
We find in that two things,—a command and a promise, The 
command is to seek first the kingdom of God. That is to be 
the prime object of our search. Now every one in the class 
knows what it is to search for a thing. Men need no lesson 
on that matter, See how people are searching for those 
things that please therh. In 1849, when the reports came of 
the gold discoveries in Galifornia, men left their homes here 


tinent, though at that time there was great danger of life in 
the attempt, and all for the sake of gold. They knew well 
that many of them would perish in the attempt to get that 
for which they were searching, but that made no difference; 
they were 86 filled with gold lust that they risked all for its 
sake. So universal is this desire for gold that we call it 
“gold fever,” and there are not many men in all the world 
who are free from danger of infection with this disease, 

In other lines, too, men have learned well how to search. 
See how they have sought for the North Pole, and are still 
doing 8o, though no one is able to say what good will come 
to them if they do find it, Lives on lives have been given 
up for this one object, and will be, too, in the future. 

At this season of the year, look at the steamers that are 
sailing from New York to Eurppe. See how their decks are 
crowded, What are all these people going to Europe for? 
The vast majority are going only in search of pleasure, Do 





they like the ocean trip? No, the majority hate it; for they 


They are not to do this, because God knows all their wants, - 


in the East, and rushed around the Horn and across the con- , 
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suffer severely if the weather is at all boisterous. Why, then, 
do they go? Because they so want the pleasure that can 
be had in Europe, that they are willing to be cooped up 
almost like cattle for a week, and be frightfully seasick, for 
the sake of that, pleasure, Yes, we need not go far to find 
that men understand well what it is to seek. Now, apply 
that same enthusiasm to the matters that pertain to the 
kingdom of God, and you will be carrying out the command 
of the Saviour as very few in this‘world do. Yet this is what 
Jesus means by the words in verse 31. Ah, what a blessing 
. would come to the human race if men would only be as earnest 
in things that pertain to the kingdom as they are in those 
that pertain to things temporal!. The world would be con- 
‘verted in a few years if the Christians would be as earnest to 
.make converts as political workers are to make votes for their 
party. The children’ of this world are ten thousand times 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 

What, then, is the first and prime business of every man, 

“woman, and child in this world? It is to seek the kingdom 
of God. 

Now let the teacher go on to the promise. God never 
gives a command without also giving a promise of reward to 
those who obey. In this he differs from any earthly sovereign. 

“They command and threaten; he commands and first prom- 
“ises, and only when men will met obey does he threaten. 
What is the promise? It is that, to him who seeks first the 
kingdom of God, God will add all needful things. As we 
shave already seen, this does not mean that God will give to 
every man all that he wants. That might be good for him, 
but it might also be his ruin. God knows best. But we have 
the promise that he will not suffer us to fail. His grace will 
be sufficient for us in all times of our need. This is just as 
sure a promise as that which pertains to the pardon of our 
sins, And if our paramount desire is for the coming of the 
kingdom of God in this world, and the honoring of Jesus’ 
name, we shall be content with what he gives us; for, that 
being his will, we shall say, “Thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in heaven.” Would men be happier if they would do as 
the Master says? Certainly. They afe not happy now. 
The search for money or for fame that now devours them 
does not make them happy. But he whose whole thought 
and desire are for the coming of God’s kingdom, and for the 
doing of his will, has a source of happiness that is above any 
storms in this world. 

Do men believe this? No, never. They totally disbelieve 
and deny it,—and that with all their mights. They call it 
foolishness, and think that those who do believe it and act 
upon it are fools. 

Isittrue? Yes, always. For it is Jesus who says it, and 
he is the truth. Do you believe it? For if you do not, then 

“you are denying what the Master taught, and are practically 
saying, “I will not seek the kingdom of God; for I do not 
believe that all these things will be added to me. I know 
better than Jesus.” ’ 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Against what sin did Jesus teach us to “ take heed,” in our 
last week’s golden text? About whom was the story he told 
in the parable? That man thought he had well provided 
for years to come, without calling for any more help or bless- 
ing from God. What did God say about his soul? Jesus 
repeated to his disciples some things he had said a year before, 
,in the Sermon on the Mount. : 

Be Not Anzious:—Take no anxious, worrying, fearful thought 
about what might possibly happen. Some people are always 
in a fret, keeping themselves and everybody else unhappy 
all the time. This is what Jesus meant,—Do not worry 
about how you are going to live, what you shall have to eat 
orto put on. Would it not bea silly child who sat at his 
father’s table, and cried, and, if asked why, should say, “I’ve 
had a good dinner to-day, but I’m afraid I shall not have any 
to-morrow”? Is it not more foolish to fear that our Father 
in heaven will not provide? , 

* Jesus gave five reasons why we should not be anxious and 
troubled: 1. God gave your life. Who keeps your heart beat- 
ing, beating, every moment? Who makes your breath come 
vand go, awake or asleep, and has done so for days and years? 
Do you see how the One who made you cares for and keeps the 
‘wonderful work of his hands? He made you in his own like- 
ness, with a soul to live forever, a heart to love him. Sincehe 
#0 watches your life, is not that more than to provide food and 
clothing for that body? 2. God cares for the birds. Jesus said, 
“Consider;” think of the birds. Who made those sharp bills, 
those keen eyes to see a little seed by the wayside, those 
feathered wings that sail se lightly through the air? Who 
made food for the birds, and taught them where to find it? 
‘They build no storehouses or barns, like the man who had laid 
up goods for many years, and yet Jesus said, “God feedeth 
them; ” and he asked, “Of how much morevalue are ye than 
the birds?” 3. Your own thought cannot provide. Could 
the most anxious, constant thonght add one inch to your 


make yourself grow? If our lives are to be long or short, 
spent in weakness or in strength’and health, whether we shall 
live to old age or soon be called to him, we cannot know. 
Could we know any more, to worry about it? 4. God clothes 
the lilies. -As Jesus spoke, no doubt he could point to the 
birds in the air, and to blooming flowers, as he said “Con- 
sider the lilies.” They do not work for the beauty of their 
color or grace or fragrance; they only grow, as God made 
them todo. From the dark, brown bulb in the ground come 
the green plants and the blossoms,—more beautiful, Jesus 
said, than the robes King Solomon wore on his throne of 
gold in all his splendor. (If possible, show a bulb, a plant, 
or blossoms.) When God makes the grass and the lilies so 
beautiful for a single day, need you ever be afraid lest he for- 
get his dear children, who are to live forever? 5. Your 
Father knows. He whose eye is always watching knows 
every want of his children,—every thing they really need 
and is best for them to have. This is the best reason of all 
why we should trust him. 

Jesus makes it very plain that we are not to fret, or be of 
an anxious, fearful mind; for our heavenly Father will do 
what is best. We are to work, but not worry; not to be idle, 
for the birds are busy, and the flowers keep on growing; but 
we are to work, and trust with a peaceful, happy spirit, as 
birds sing, and flowers give their sweetness, 

Seek First the Kingdom of Heaven.—Instead of fretting and 
fearing, Jesus bids us seek to love and serve God truly, to be his 
loving children; for to know and love him is the greatest 
thing, and all needed earthly things will be added. Jesus 
said, “Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

Trust Him Every Hour.—What do we ask him to give us 
daily? Are we told to ask for to-morrow’s bread? Who 
said, “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want”? David 
knew how to trust, and that God’s care was more loving and 
gentle than the way he led his own flocks. 

Trust in Time of Danger—When does David say, “I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me”? In the frightful tornado 
in Louisville, men who were at work taking the dying and 
wounded from the ruins, in all the roar of storm, thunder, 
and wind, thought they heard voices singing in the midst of 
cries and groans. Following the sound, they soon found two 
little girls in each other’s arms, almost buried with brick and 
broken plaster, hurt and bleeding. The next day, their 
teacher from a mission Sunday-school went to see them. 
“What made you sing? Were you not afraid?” she asked. 
“Oh, yes! we were frightened, after we were knocked down, 
it was so dark; we both said, ‘We are going to die; nobody 
can help us.” Susy said, ‘God knows where we are; let us 
pray to him. I said, ‘I am afraid to die; I have been’so 
bad.’ But Susy said, ‘He will take care of us, and forgive us, 
if we ask him.” We both remembered what the hymn says, 
—‘Take me aslam;’ and Susy said, ‘Let us sing it, and 
Jesus will hear’ We did sing it as loud as we could, and 
the men heard us, and got us out. That was the way God 
answered us when we prayed.” Could you have so trusted 
in danger or death? ° 

Trust Him in Need.—If time permits, tell how Peter learned 
to trust; three years with Jesus, he saw his tender care sup- 
ply many a need, answer many a prayer. Tell how in after 
years he wrote these precious words: “Casting all your care 
[“anxiety,”—Rev. Ver.] upon him, because he careth for you.” 

Trust Him in Sorrow.—When you are sick or hurt, how 
tender is the loving care of your dear father and mother at 
home! “Like as a father pitieth his children,” so is our 
heavenly Father's love and pity for us. We know that the 
heart of our Father in heaven is full of tender mercy, for 
“God is love,” and Jesus was all compassion. s 

Trust’ Him Always.—Paul learned that lesson well. In 
prison or shipwreck, danger, loneliness, or pain, he could say, 
“T am content.” For life or death, for earth or heaven, he 
felt safe; for he could say without fear, “I know him whom 
I have believed.” His heart’s love was fixed; he trusted 
every word which tells of the power and love and care of 
“our Father which art in heaven.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Canon OF DURHAM. 


“ConsIDER THE Ravens.”—The raven is the most con- 
spicuous and abundant of birds in Palestine. From its num- 
bers and its immunity from persecution, its manners are very 
different from those of the shy and solitary bird which avoids 
the neighborhood of man, and is only found in our countries 
in the lonely mountains and secluded glens. Th the Holy 
Land, on the contrary, it is sociable and familiar, associating 
in flocks, pot only with its own kind, but with several other 
species of the raven family, and seeking its food about the 
villages, roosting fearlessly in old buildings, and especially 
about the temple at Jerusalem. The raven would therefore 
be a familiar object to the disciples, who would see it daily 
sailing about and searching for food. 





size? Could it add one day or hour to your life? Can you 





“ConstpEr THE Licies.”—The lily is a generic name for 








all kinds of bright-colored flowers which spring up among 
the herbage, without having woody stems or branches. Or 
if some particular flower must be identified, there is no rival 
to the scarlet anemone, which covers the whole of the land 
in spring with a dazzling carpet, quite obscuring with its 
brilliant flowers the grass among which it springs, and paint- 
ing alike the plains, the hillsides, the vineyards, and the olive- 
yards. The peasantry have no discrimination of the various 
species of flowers, but call all brilliantly colored flowers susan, 
—the very same word as occurs in the Hebrew Bible, and is 
rendered “lily.” The scarlet anemone, the ranunculus, the 
pheasant’s eye or adonis, and the tulip, are all susan with 
them ; and they are all a brilliant scarlet, and come up suc- 
cessively in spring in the same meadows and in equal abun- 
dance. These are indeed the floral glories of Palestine, which 
are richer and more intense in color than the flora of any 
other country I have visited. Our Lord was speaking on the 
plain in the spring of the year, and would point to the bright 
flowers as he spoke. 

“GRASS WHICH I8 To-DAY IN THE FieLp.”—The making 
of hay, and the storing of it as fodder, is not practiced in the 
East. The grass is cut daily, both for the stall-fed cattle, 
which are not numerous, the asses and the sheep, to prevent 
the waste which would be caused by their trampling down 
the rich herbage. But wood for fuel is very scarce, coal is’ 
unknown, and charcoal is only the luxury of the wealthy. 
The coarser herbage, including the bright flowers, and espe- 
cially the gladiolus, is left for a day’s exposure to the sun, 
when it becomes perfectly dry, and is then put into the large, 
close, dome-shaped ovens, and kindled. As soon as it is con- 
sumed, the dough is put in among the hot embers, and the 
oven closed again. In traveling on the east of Jordan, some- 
times for weeks we had no other fuel than the grass of the 
field, which our men gathered and burned in small heaps,— 
for, of course, we had no oven,—and then baked our barley 
meal and our game by spreading the dough upon the embers. 
and heaping the hot ashes over the birds, and then covering 
them with sods or stones, to retain the heat. 

“Bacs Wuich Wax Nor Oxp.”—The ballantion was the 
strong leather purse which to this day every Arab carries 
hung round his neck beneath his clothing, to carry his signet 
ring, money, and valuables, It is so strong and carefully 
stitched that it would seem impossible it could wear out. It 
is as though our Lord had said, Provide a bag more imperish- 
able than the imperishable, to hold a yet more imperishable 
treasure. 


The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ How firm a foundation.” 

“Only trust him.” . 
“On Christ the solid rock I stand.” 

“Simply trusting, day by day.” 

“How sweet, my Saviour, to repose.’’ 

“My Father is rich in houses and lands,” 

“The Lord’s our rock, in him we hide.” 

“‘ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Worry is foolish ; worry is sinful. Worry never does any 
good; worry always hinders one in his effort to be good or to 
do good. Trust in God is a privilege; trust in God is a duty. 
Trust in God is wise; trust in God is right. Put yourself 
wholly into God’s hands to use you and to care for you as he 
sees best, and you are safe for here and for hereafter; you 
will have everything in this world that is really worth having, 
and you will have all that heaven can give when you are 
through with this world. 

These are the lessons, or the several phases of the one les- 
son, that this passage is set to teach us. God is all and in all. 
Those who restfully commit themselves and their interests to 
his loving sway are made sharers in his kingdom, and they 
have no need to be anxious. The sum of right living is in 
this teaching for every child of God. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is better to eat in order to live, than it 1s to live in order 
to eat. Work “between meals” is more important in the 
long run than work at meal-time. 

If the idea that the body is more than dress should really 
become a practical one in the community gegerally, it would 
go hard with milliners, tailors, dressmakers, and dry-goods 
dealers. And how fime would hang heavily on the hands of 
those young folks who have supposed dress-to be the chief 
thing in the world! 

“Of how much more value are ye than the birds!” That 
is a point well worth considering. The full force of it is not 
apparent at the start, in some cases. 

Many a man thigks that although he is poorly fitted to 
attend to little things, he would be a shining success if he 
had charge of some great thing. This is one of the common- 
est mistakes in life. He who would do great things must 
prove his capacity by his attention to little ones. 





A double-mind is in iteelf a failure. In order to do any- 




















_, thing well, a man must be ready to give himself wholly to the 
doing of one thing at a time. Two bran-new locomotives 
» pulling in opposite directions would be worth less as a motive- 
. power than one lame mule. 
If there is any substantial difference betwens. the faith of 
the Christian and the irreligion of the heathen, it ought to 
_ show itself in theif two modes of living. Scrambling for 
_ earthly gain is a heathen mode of life. Is it wholly confined 
to the heathen? 
_. Selling off stocks and bonds in order to use the money in 
, charities is more likely to be counted a good investment in 
God’s sight than in the sight of bankers and brokers generally. 
Money-bags are all right if they are all right. It is of less 
importance to have money than to put it in the right place. 
But most men think more of money itself than of the bags 
they put it in. And there is where they make their life 
mistake. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—__—_ 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 

‘ reeeiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School..Times have 
- decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
“such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as aré, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that. are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





A VIEW OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES* 


In all the voluminous literature which has sprung from 
the English colonies, or has been written about them, 
two books of special importance stand clearly forth. One 
is Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke’s Greater Britain, now 
more than twenty years old, and the other is Professor 
J. R. Seeley’s The Expansion of England. The former 
was, at the time of its appearance, the most readable, 
comprehensive, and instructive picture of the settlements 
of Englishmen all over the globe; and its usefulness, 
though of course impaired by the passage of years, is not 
yet wholly lost. The latter has a different purpose, being 
historical and philosophical rather than descriptive and 
popular, and it is written upon asmallér scale, “To these 
well-known and helpful books is now added a third, by 
the unwearied author of the first-named piece of por- 
trayal and acute suggestion. SirCharles Dilke, what- 
ever his faults as a man or his errors as a stat@sman, is 
unquestionably the ablest of popular English commenta- 
tors upon contemporary politics, A. V. Dicey is his 
superior as a constitutional lawyer, and- James Bryce or 
William Vernon Harcourt is his equal in historical 
knowledge; but no other contemporary Englishman can, 
in review article or popular volume, so succinctly and 
vividly set forth the present conditions, strength, weak- 
ness, or probable future, of some prominent factor in the 
geographical politics or progressive civilization of the 
time. His series of studies of the military status of 
Europe, collected in a volume a few years since, was one 
that no other man could have written as well; for, like 
its, author’s preceding works, it was impartial in general 
tone, and when it was argumentative it brought to the 
support of its statements an array of facts and figures 
that few save a Gladstone could challenge. To say that 
Sir Charles Dilke is a great author would be absurd ; the 
class of books he produces does not properly belong to 
literature at all; but to call him an eminent publicist 
‘and political reviewer is no more praise than he deserves. 
His books, in the inevitable course of things, are perish- 
‘able; but for the time they are indispensable to a certain 
limited class of readers, among whom the editorial writers 
of the daily and weekly secular press are surely to be 
_numbered. 

To a certain extent, his new work portraying the con- 
ditions and discussing the needs and future of the Eng- 
lish colonies is a sort of supplement, not only to, his own 
Greater Britain, but also to James Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, Sir Charles Dilke is less historical and 
analytic, perhaps, in his general method, than Mr. Bryce; 
but his book tells us what the English colonial posses- 
sions have been and are, just as Mr. Bryce’s volumes 
delineate the past and present of the United States. The 
parallel, of course, is imperfect; and it may be dropped, 
when made, with the additional suggestion that while 
Mr. Bryce studiously refrains, as 4 rule, from prophesy- 
‘ing, Sir Charles Dilke is obliged, by the very nature of 


his self-chosen theme, to forecast the future as best he 
 "S problems reater Britain. Sir, Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
86 inches, ene 738. Loudon aud'New York Macmillan 
and Company. 


may. From a vast variety of sources—books of history 
and travel, geographies and atlases, statistical summaries, 
reviews, newspapers, speeches, and legislative reports— 
he has gathered a large body of information about the 
widely severed dependencies of Great Britain. This 
information is presented in @ neat and readily intelligi- 
ble fashion, so that his eight hundred pages are welcome, 
if only as a time-saver. 

As one of his‘clever reviewers has pointed out (Mr. 
Frank H. Hill, in The Universal Review), the colonies and 
dependencies “no more constitute one ‘Greater Britain’ 
than the numerous sons and daughters of Mr. Smith make 
up collectively a Greater Smith.” Granting readily that 
Sir Charles Dilke’s title is a sort of misnomer, his readers 


will understand just what he means by it. In one sense, 


indeed, Professor Seeley’s phrase, The Expansion of 

England, is no more correct; for England’s problems of 

assimilation of variant external material are far more 

serious than, her mere territorial conquest. or nominal 

extension of power exerted from London, Sir Charles 

Dilke’s pages, however, tell us the means by which the 

Anglo-Saxon instinct of our ancestors has caused Eng- 

land to spread, to grow, and to promote comfort and 

righteousness in Canada, South America, Africa, Aus- 

tralasia, India, and the isles of the Pacific, He recognizes 
the too prevalent commercial selfishness of the nation, 

but shows how churches and schools and law have fol- 
lowed the merchant-vessel, or the cannon of war. His 
conclusions, of course, are general; the problem is mani- 
fold, and so is the answer. No merely poetic dreams of 
British federation or world-union are allowed to come 
between the reader’s eyes and the hard facts of the case; 
yet the author is far indeed from being a pessimist or a 
Birmingham “ economist.” One lays down his chapters, 
on the whole, with more surprise at England’s catholic 
and liberal comprehensiveness, than at any tendencies 
toward national centralization on the one hand, or petty 
disintegration ontheother. Yet Sir Charles Dilke makes 
it very plain that separation may come; that central 
despotism, or any approach to it, is utterly out of the 
question; and that the colonies enjoy and must retain 
large essential independence. Blood, race tendencies, 
and intercommunication of language, religion, and social 
manners, are the unifiers, rather than a “firm foreign 
policy ”.at the center. So, long as the colonies rely upon 
protection, and England upon free trade; we can see 
the whole situation at a glance. This condition, impos- 
sible under any other nation of Europe, is at once the 
strength and the menace of colonialism. What would 
Napoleon, or Peter the Great, or Cromwell, have thought 
of a tariff against the home government? But, while 
retaining this freedom of customs legislation, the colo- 
nies gain, by their dependent state, both in sentiment 
| and in possible physical defense, and are not immediately 
likely to change their relations. England, we are told, 
is unlikely to fight to retain strong colonies that desire 
severance, but will “back them up” in legitimate ways 
as long as they are suitably loyal. But these great 
“ problems,” with their intricate ramifications and count- 
less chances, tax the large space of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
volume, and cannot be summarized in a few words here. 
What he says of Russia and England in Asia would 
alone suggest topics for several articles. It is enough to 
say that students of this general theme will hereafter 
know whither to go for material. 





No one need ask for a prettier book than Pastels in 
Prose, which is excellently printed with good ink on 
costly paper, is cleverly illustrated by dainty sketches 
drawn by H. W. McVickar, and is nicely bound in a 
style at once ornate and unobtrusive. Its subject-matter 
consists of numerous little “‘ prose-poems,”’ by several 
recent French authors, which are prefaced by an intelli- 
gent and helpful essay from the pen of Mr, Howells. 
The prose-poem is neither a new form nor a French 
form—as some of the callow critics of this volume seem 
to think; Lamb, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, and Poe, to 
say nothing of Tourguéneff and many others, have es- 
sayed it with quite as much success as is here shown. 
These “ pastels ” differ from our existing English speci- 
mens of the sort, in that they are much briefer. Of 
their quality, it may be said that, as Tennyson worded 
it, “some are pretty enough, and some are poor indeed ; ” 
we have in them suggestive thoughts cleverly expressed, 
and we also have valueless rubbish, set forth with an 
absurd air of self-conscious significance on the authors’ 
part. (7 4} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 268. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


Comprehensive popular histories of the ethnic or uni- 





versal faiths and rituals are always in demand, and book- 


divisions of Christianity. 





compilers and publishers, from time to time, turn their 
attention to works of the sort. The latest is The World’s 
Religions, of which six pamphlet parts have been issued 
in London, and also by a New York house from the 
English sheets. Asiatic, African, European, and North 


American religions will be included, as well as the various 
The compiler is Mr, G. T. 
Bettany, who has already prepared several “taking” 
books, or series, on secular themes. He is clearly no 
specialist incomparative religion, but has gone to the 
best authorities accessible in English; and the merit of 
his condensations is increased by his habit of citation, 
Altogether, the work seems likely to be more serviceable 
than most of its predecessors, though in no sense an 
original or scholarly authority. It is well printed, and 
copiously illustrated by instructive, but poorly executed, 
cuts, The parts at hand give no indication of thé prob- © 
able size of the work, or of its price. (Each 10X6$ 
inches, paper, pp. 64. New York: The Christian Lit- 
erature Company, 35 Bond Street.) 
SS 


Dr. von Holst’s large and important Political and Con- 
stitutional History of. the United States of America continues 
slowly to appear in‘the original German, and so does the 
corresponding American translation. Of the originality, 
weight, substantial justice, and foreign dispassionateness 
of the history, there can be no question; nor can there 
be much more doubt of its dullness and unattractiveness, 
especially in the ugly pages of the American version. To 
its Chicago publisher and translator, readers owe a debt, 
but they cannot‘avoid an occasional regret that the Tet- 
tonic heaviness of the work has riot at least been given‘a 
better reproduction in ‘a library edition. Mr. Schouler, 
in his equally painstaking irivestigations of the same 
field, has shown that‘authoritativenéss is not necessarily 
severed from attractivéness. Dr. von Holst’s new (sixth) 
volume covers the period froti 1856 to 1859, when the 
conditions of war were forming. (96 inches, cloth, pp. v, 
852. Chicago: Callaghan and.Company. Price, $2.50.) 





A book beautiful without_and rich within is In a Club 
Corner : “The Monologue of a Man who might have been 
Sociable, overheard by A, P. Russell,” author of Half- 
Tints, Library; Notes, Characteristics, and A Club of 
One,, The new volume, doesnot differ, in essentials, 
from its predecessors, being, like them, an enjoyable 
miscellany, of citation, anecdote, and incisive original 
comment on many themes, chiefly connected with litera- . 
ture. Mr, Russell, whose. name is now printed as the 
acknowledged author of the above-mentioned books for 
the bookish, has wide knowledge, and an unusual power 
of grouping the fruits of that knowledge in a tangible 
and agreeable form, so that his successive volumes appeal 
to the fancy, and instruet. the. minds, uf those to whom 
no subject is more attractive than literature, and no place 
so dear as a library. (7155 inches, cloth, pp. 328. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,’ “Price, $1.25.) 





, LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Interesting literary announcements have not abounded 
of late, but at least one is to be found in the statement 
that Sir Edwin Arnold, in his possibly permanent Japa- 
nese abode, is at wosk upon a sort of epic to be called The 
Light of the World. His famous poem on The Light of 
Asia, notwithstanding its manifest merits, soon aroused 
competent criticism concerning its exaggerated portrayal 
of Booddha, and its minimizing of the squalor and yice 
in Booddhistic “civilization.” Indeed, one able reviewer, 
himself familiar with India, expanded into a volume his 
thoughts suggested by the contrast. between The Light of 
Asia and The Light of the World, Now that Sir Edwin 
Arnold himself is, to turn to the career and influence of 
Christ, his versified—and one may also safely say poeti- 
cal—story will be awaited with no small or low curjosity, 
both by the devout reader and by the literary critic, 


So many accounts have: here been given (the last was 
in the issue for August 24, 1889) of the preparation and 
character of the great Oxford English lexicon called 
A New Eng@ish Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
that readers must be familiar with the scope and valde 
of this greatest work of its kind, whether one considets 
English alone or other languages as well. Its rate of 
progress, so far, gives sqme hint as to the time when its 
completion may. be expected. The first part appeared 
in 1884, the second in 1885, the third in 1887, the fourth 
(in two section ng) i in 1888, and the fifth in 1889,—ending 
with the word “Clivy,” and including about one-sixth 
of the alphabet. At this rate, the dictionary would be 
completed about 1914; but, in every such work, the later 





volumes can naturally be prepared faster than the earlier, , 
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so that there is every reason to think that the first decade 
of the twentieth century will see the capstone laid on 
this monument of English lexicography. 
—$—-—— 
As is well known, the Roman Catholics have not been 
able to make the full use of one of the most powerful 
agencies and factors in modern thought and life, namely, 


_ the press, which the solidity of their organization and 


their ability of adapting themselves to all varieties of 
circumstances and surroundings would lead one to ex- 
pect. Of the really great and influential journals of the 
world, there is not a single one absolutely devoted to the 
interests of the Roman hierarchy. Even in Germany, 
where the average intelligence of the Roman Catholic 
population is greater than anywhere else on the globe, 
the periodicals of that church can neither numerically 
nor intrinsically compare with those of Protestantism. 
Although about one-third of the 47,000,000 of Germans 
are Roman Catholics, they support only 259 political 


and politico-churchly papers, with g total subscription 


list of less than 1:000,000. In other words, there is a 


‘Roman Catholic population of 65,000 for each paper. 


Of these 259 periodicals, only 89 are dailies, while 66 
are weeklies, Of the rest, 42 appear three times a week, 
and 59 twice a week. In Austro-Hungary and Switzer- 
land, matters are even worse in this regard, In the 
former country only 41 Roman Catholic political papers 
appear, or one to every 650,000 Roman Catholics, and in 
the latter country 34 are published, or one for every 
850,000. In technical journals, the Roman Catholic 
Church makes a’more respectable appearance, the three 
countries publishing 190; namely, 21 for bibliography, 
literature, etc., 29 for theoretical and practical theology, 
6 for jurisprudence, 2 for natural sciences, 3 for philoso- 
phy, 27 for education, 2 for history, 3 for geography and 
ethnology, 7 for history of arts, 13 for church music, 25 
for belles-lettres, fiction, etc., and 52 miscellaneous, Of 
these, 143 appear in Germany. 








FROM OUR-NEIGHBORS. 


i 


THE RIDDLE AS AN ORIENTAL METHOD 
OF TEACHING. 
[W. Taylor Smith, B.A., in The (London) Sunday-school Teacher.] 
The riddle or enigma has a very subordinate position 
in Western life and literature, although some great 
writers—Schiller and Byron, for instance—have thought 
it not unworthy of their notice. In theancient East, on 
the other hand, it enjoyed great repute, kings, prophets, 


-and sages regarding it as a pleasing, honorable, and use- 


ful way of exercising the understanding. It was prob- 
ably cultivated in Babylonia at a very early period, and 
the ancestors of the Israelites may have carried with 
them, when they moved westwards, specimens of Semitic 
or Accadian ingenuity which were current in Ur and 


* other centers of civilization on the Euphrates and its 


canals. The riddle was also known in “ the country of 
the Nile,” and it is quite possible that Egyptian riddles 
were amongst the spoil which the Hebrews took with 
them when they broke loose from the rule of Menephtah. 
Be that as it may, the riddle was a common amusement 
at festive gatherings in Canaan eleven hundred years 
before the time of Christ; and we can trace it through 
all the vicissitudes of Israelitish history for more than 
twenty centuries, finding it an honored guest in the royal 
palace and the rabbinical lecture-hall. 

The Hebrew word for “riddle” —chidah—means literally, 
according to a probable derivation, something twisted or 
knotted,—a riddle being, therefore, compared to a curi- 
ously twisted knot, and the solution of it to the act of 
untying. It occurs seventeen times in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is rendered in the Revised Version by several 
English words,—Riddle: “dark saying” (Psa. 49: 4), 
“dark sentence” (Dan. 8: 23), “dark speech” (Num. 
12: 8), “ proverb” (Hab. 2:6), “ hard question ” (1 Kings 
10:1). This diversity of rendering shows that, in the 
opinion of the best judges, the word covers a wide range 
of meaning, like so many Hebrew words, and only in 
part coincides with our words “riddle” and “ enigma.” 
The most important of these seventeen passages for our 

special study refer to three periods in israelitish history, 
the first and last of which were,separated by at least five 
centuries: the time of the judges, the age of Solomon, 
‘and the epoch of the captivity. Let us briefly glance at 

~them in chronological order : 

- . Judges 14.—The riddle with which Rameon puzzled 

_ the Philistines,— 

. “ Out of the eater came forth meat, 


and his enigmatic comment on the unfair solution of it - 


“Tf ye had not plowed with my heifer, 
Ye had not found out my riddle,” 


are our earliest examples of the Israelitish enigma; and 
the whole story gives a cusious and interesting glimpse 
of the place of the riddle in Canaanitish life in those 
rude far-off days.’ 

1 Kings 10:1; 2 Chronicles 9: 1.—The hard questions 
which the queen of Sheba propounded to Solomon may 
have been difficult problems rather than riddles in our 
sense. Some of the rabbis, however, found.or introduced 
the latter meaning; and so arose some extraordinary 
legends which almost remind us of the Arabian Nights. 
The adventures of the Arabian queen are detailed in a 
Targum, or paraphrase of the Book of Esther; and in 
the Midrash, or allegorical commentary, on the Book of 
Proverbs. According to both these authorities, the queen 
tried to puzzle the Israelitish king by cunningly con- 
structed riddles. Two of them, given in a slightly 
abridged form, run as follows: 

“It comes out of the earth as dust, and its food is dust; it is 
poured out like water, and it fills the house with light.” 
Answer: Naphtha. 

“ Its head is like a reed; it is an ornament to the rich, a 
beauty to the poor, a decoration to the dead, a shame to the 
living, a delight to birds, a terror to fishes.” Answer: Flax. 


The germ of these stories may have been in existence 
as early as the time of our Lord. At any rate, we know, 
on the evidence of Josephus, that traditions about Solo- 
mon’s skill in the invention and solution of riddles were 
in circulation at that time. He quotes a lost work by a 
Greek historian named Dius, to the effect that Solomon 
used to send riddles to his friend Hiram, king of Tyre, 
who rendered valuable assistance in the erection of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and received riddles in return, it 
being mutually understood that he who could not solve 
the enigmas propounded to him should pay a sum of 
money....° 

Ezekiel 17.— Ezekiel’s elaborate riddle or parable 
about the two great eagles, the tops of the cedar, and the 
lowly vine, by which he strove to keep his nation from 
a suicidal policy, is a very remarkable example of the 
application of the riddle to the very highest use. In the 
hands of this profound and subtle prophet it became one 
of the media through which the Eternal spake to his 
people. 

These are not all the riddles which are found in the 
Old Testament, the thing occurring repeatedly where the 
name is absent. In the list of wise sayings ascribed to 
an otherwise unknown Israelitish sage of the name of 
Agur, in the thirtieth chapter of the Book of Proverbs, 
are several mysterious utterances which Hetder and 
Wiinsche and other scholars regard as riddles, or, at 
least, as closely allied to the riddle. They are: 1. The 
four things which never say “ enough” (vs. 15, 16); 2. 
The four things which the seer knows not (vs. 18, 19); 
8. The four things which the earth cannot bear (vs. 21, 
22); 4. The four things which are little upon the earth, 
but are exceeding wise (vs. 24, 28). And in the Book of 
Jeremiah we have probably in two, if not in three pas- 
sages, instances of a special form of riddle,—the crypto- 
gram, or cypher, an enigmatic way of writing which 
completely conceals the real meaning from all but the 
initiated. In Jeremiah 25 : 26 we read of “the King of 
Sheshach,” and in Jeremiah 51 : 41 of “the taking of 
Sheshach.” This word ‘‘Sheshach ” issupposed by many 
critics to be a name of Babylon, or, rather, to be an equiva- 
lent of the word “ Babel,” or “‘ Babylon,” obtained by a 
method which was in extensive use among the later Jews, 
and was called Athbash. For this method the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet are arranged in two 
rows of eleven letters each, one above the other, so that 
the first letter is above the last letter, the second above 
the last but one, and soon. To find the equivalent of 
any given word, the operator had only to take the letters 
under the letters of the word with which he was dealing, 
and make a new word of them by the insertion of appro- 
priate vowels, and the reader must, of course, do the 
reverse. 

In this particular case, sh has 6 above it, and ch 
has J, so that for sh sh ch we get bdi, the consonants of 
Babel, the Hebrew form of Babylon. Thisexplanation is 
not universally admitted, but is extremely probable, and is 
favored in the latter passage by the references to Babylon 
in the context. The third passage in this book is Jere- 
miah 51: 1(Rev. Ver.),— Behold, I will raise up against 

Babylon, and against them that dwell in Lebkamai, a 
destroying wind.” The letters of Lebkamai, in the He- 


—_— 


1 The use of it at a wedding feast, the fixing of a prize and a penalty, 





And out of the strong came forth sweetness, — 





brew text, 7b £m i, have as their equivalents, according 
to Athbash, ch s dim, the Hebrew word usually ren- 
dered Chaldwans; and the Greek translators were so 
confident that this was the real meaning that they put 
Chaldeans in their text, Another passage in the Old 
Testament which is usually regarded as an allegory, but 
which has undoubtedly very close affinity to the riddle, 
is the remarkable description of old age in the last chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes. 

In the Jewish writings generally known as:the Apoc- 
rypha, which connect the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, we find an interesting testimony to the high 
place which the riddle still maintained in Jewish circles 
in some passages in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, or the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach. Solomon is there 
said to have covered the earth with his soul, and to have 
filled it with riddles,—literally, parables of riddles (Eccles. 
47: 15); and a scribe is spoken df as searching out hid- 
den mysteries and occupying himself with riddles (Eccles. 
89 : 8). 

In the New Testament we find one slight allusion to 
the riddle. In the well-known description of love in the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(v. 12), St. Paul says: “ For now we see darkly,”’—liter- 
ally, “in ariddle.” Theapostle’s training had evidently 
made him familiar with the riddle, and he assumes 
familiarity also on the part of those to whom he writes. 
Another apostle has employed a form of the riddle with 
great success, if we are to judge from the multitude of 
discordant solutions which have been ‘proposed,—the 
Apostle John, in the famous passage about the number 
of the beast (Rev. 13: 18): “ Here is wisdom. Let him 
that hath understanding count the number of the beast: 
for it is the number of a man; and his number is six 
hundred sixty and six.” There can be little doubt that 
some name is glanced at, the sum of the numbers indi- 
cated by the letters of which amounts to the number 
given. The rabbinic Jews were very fond of playing 
with letters in their double significance as letters and 
numerals; and it would seem from this singular passage 
that some form of this literary amusement, which was 
called Gematria or Geometry, was in vogue to some ex- 
tent at the commencement of the Christian era. 

From this apocalyptic enigma we pass, by an easy 
transition, to the,enigmas and enigmatical phrases con- 
tained in the literature of the Rabbinical schools, espe- 
cially in the Talmuds and the Midrashim. The Jewish 
rabbis, during the first six or seven centuries after 
Christ, delighted for various reasons to clothe their 
thoughts in disguises, which it was very difficult, if not 
impossible, for an outsider to penetrate. . . . 

Examples of riddle-like expressions and sayings are 
very numerous, A few.specimens must suffice, culled 
from different parts of the Talmud. If a rabbi said, “I 
would have sawn off thy feet with an iron saw,” he 
meant, “I would have excommunicated thee.” ‘“‘His 
ears were hewn off,” signified “his mind was distressed.” 
. . . The son of a famous rabbi, who had been sent by 
his father to two other distinguished rabbis to receive 
their blessing, was astonished to hear what seemed to 
him an awful curse: “God grant that you may sow and 
not reap, may bring in and not lead out, may lead out 
and not bring in; may your house be destroyed and 
your abode be an inn, may your table be in confusion, 
and may you not see the new year.” His father, how- 
ever, showed him that these perplexing words really 
concealed wishes for his happiness in this world and 
the next. 

Even dying men sometimes spoke in riddles, A man 
bequeathed his property to his three sons in the follow- 
ing extraordinary manner: To his first son he left a tub 
of earth, to the second a tub of bones, to the third a tub 
of wool. The three tubs meant respectively his land, 
his cattle, and his clothes. A court of justice was ence 
much puzzled by a plaintiff who alleged that she had 
had a servant whose head had been severed from the 
trunk, the skin stripped from the body, and the flesh 
eaten. ‘The skin had been filled with water for people 
to drink, and she had received no remuneration. She 
meant that she had been robbed of a water-bottle made 
of goat-skin. When Rabbi Abuhn wanted a good bright 

fire, and two cocks for his table, he used to say: “Make 
the coals orange-colored, spread out those which shine 
like gold, and prepare me two heralds of the darkness.” 
When the guests were desired to sit down in the house 
of Rabbi Jehudah, the servant said: “Let the mug 
swim in the jug, as a ship sails on the sea;” but when 
the provisions were exhausted, she said: ‘‘The mug taps 
at the jug; hasten, ye eagles, to your nests.” 
three examples illustrate a special form of speech, which 





and the rhythmical form, are all points worthy of notice. 


was called “tongue of wisdom.” The following brief 
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descriptions ‘of noted rabbis are also 


closely allied to the riddle. “Rabbi 
Tarphon is a heap of nuts. Rabbi Ish- 
mael is a well-stored shop. Rabbi 
Eleazar ben Azariah is a box of spices.” 
In cryptograms of various kinds the 
Rabbinical Jews, as was hinted above, 
were very expert. They employed not 
only the already mentioned methods 
called Athbash and Gematria, but also 
another called Notaricon, according to 
which each letter of a word represented 
a word beginning with that letter. The 
word “naphtali,” for instance, written in 
Hebrew “‘n ph th 1 i,” stood for five words 
which composed the sentence, “‘My prayer 
is accepted here before the Lord.” Another 
widely current form of eryptogram was 
the use of some historie name of ‘the 
ancient East ina new sense. Edom, for 
example, in the Rabbinical books often 
-means the Roman Empire, just as in the 
Book of Revelation Baby!on is Rome. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


“A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given exch week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rasetesi. 25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 

ely, a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
for a shorter period, the wholeto amownt 
oo: not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-wp of 
“the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











A visit to the wonderful factory of the 
United States Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
would explain why their watches are so 
popular. They run to perfection, 





For tired brain, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. O.C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
“T gave it to one patient who was unable to 
transact the most ordinary business, because 
his brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion. Immediate benefit, 
and ultimate recovery, followed. 
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.'L. RANSOM. 
137 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The i> and idiomatic English eaentotios 

sts, & Rogwert Youne, LL.D., author of the = 

nalytical Concordance to the Bible.” ” differs from 
ait other versions, and is an important travslation. 
Many infidel arguments are at once answered, simply 
by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases. 
Octavo, cloth. Price, $4.00; postace free. NK & 
WAGNALIS, Paben 18 & 20 Astor P1., N.¥. 
99: for day and Sunday-schools, evening. enter- 
. etc. Mailed to any address, on 


receipt of 25c., by J.S. Oa1Lvie, Pub.,57 Rose S8t., N. ¥ 
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OICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS. This 
is the choicest collection ever offered. Suitable 





The Van Everen Manila Pa 
made as to fit all the different s 


books. It is made in both light and dark colors, and 
is an exeellent book pro ©. 100, delivered, 
$1.75. 67 Ann Street, New York. 





THE ILLUSTRATOR 95.5082 % Suoce 

Ss. A Monthly 
Teachers’ Help. AxBrIxE C. Mounow, Editor. FiEem- 
Ing H. REVELL, Chicago and New York, Publisher, 
@0 cents per year. Send for amen e. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


All the latest issues of the best books. Our variety 
largé, and terms liberal. Send for a catalogue. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau St, New York. 


Very | THE BIBLE STUDENT'S CYCLOPEDIA 


By A — C. Morrow. 


Helpful. Tena OOR ) Sb Now York City. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


— en BROADWAY, nEW Yous. 


490,000 332 

















PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 





collection of essays will speak for itself. 


1. Ourselves and Others. 
2. Aspirations and Influences, 
3. Seeing and Being. 


A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day lifee In response to-numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into'book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 


The selection has been carefully made 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing, 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





Address, 
P. O.. Box 1550. 


A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in ¢loth 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 


For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Watnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





D, Lothrop Company Publish 


GO’S GOINGS. By Mas. 8. R. Granam CLARK, 
author of the “ Yensie Walton Books.” 12mo, $1.25. 
The charming heroine, whose “ goings" wrou me 

such happ py changes in her own life and others’, 

nishes the text for some very strong teachings on a 

ligion and Lay ey which will make the book 

especially valuable for Sunday-school libraries. 


THE STORY OF NEESIMA. By Puente F. 
McK#EN. With introduction by Philena McKeen. 
Tilustrations from original photographs. 1é6mo, 
60 cents. 

a h Neesi a Ja ted in this 

cs His S oery is te ee eer a signal 

example of ple of what a soul on fire with a desire for om 
and dare in Christian service. 

A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By FRraNcES 
C. SPARHAWK, author of “ Little Polly Biatchiey.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

« story of intense interest; what the Indian is and 


in be. 
nt wait is well written. Its story is graphically told, 
and ihas a moral as well as a literary interest for 
po pamene and thoughtful reader. * will a 
g wherever it goes.” — ‘ohn G. Whittier. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST CON FLICT. By 
Henry Boynton. 12mo, §1.25. 
By the “ World’s Greatest Conflict” is meant, of 
course, the world-struggle for popular rights, of which 
the French Revolution is very naturally considered 
the type ; the volume is ove orama of the civilized 
world of a ce tary 6% in which the cen and 
absorbing piece is in the turmoil of revolution. 


THE FAIRHAVEN FOURTEEN. By MARIANA 
TALLMAN. §1.25. 

“Shows what a world of can alw: accom- 
plished by the well-di efforts of energetic young 
people.” —Philadelphia tertan, 

THOSE BRAEBURN GIRISA. By Mus. A. E. 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
aa Dd.” $1.26. 

A thoroughly healthy and potares book, i ee 


will be read with interest not ay eS e great @ my 
of girls who are bray os eir own living. 
ry.’ — 


but 7 oi whe enjoy a 


OUR TOWN. By pane cme SIDNEY. $1.25. 

“ Like all the stories that e from the pen of 
Margaret Sid ner. “Oar Town” =” oviness the mtrong 
love are humanity that bubbles over with clarifi 
humor and — common sense that are delightful 
and 2 — Home Journal, ton. 


HER connie BIBLE. By“ Pansy.” 9 cts. 


* Among many charming stories “ Pansy,” we 
have seen none that sur in pit book to ona nt os 
beauty ‘Her Mother's Bible ;’ it is 
mend everywhere for children, n, 
Philadelphia. 

ACBOSS LOTS, By Horace Lunt. $1.00, 


A book that en delight all lovers of nature by Its 
‘ apt and beautifa ptions of country sights and 


unds,and that Snot will teach how to use their 
tyes. 
Send for (BE ey 4 We Know How 
= = 1LOTH P COMPANY, Boston. 


READ 
THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER 
By Heasert D. Waxp, beginning in the June 
WIDE AWAKE 
(enly 20 cents) 
which opens a new volume. 
$1.20 for the half-year. $2.40 a year. 


D. LOTHROP =" Publishers, 
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Books of the Bible Analyzed, nek Pres’t py 
(Moravian). The Intertor: ** It indles anne, 
co your know the Bible.” anal 
: Phila.. at enemies” 

all respectable bookstores the 
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A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a c py. for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq, N.Y. 














A great many. of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given onek good satisfac- 
tion. The pa ers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
“< like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that,:in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
THE Sry.es. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15. 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 


An 


for mailing. 
Twe of meee, “40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. | 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Announcement Ftraordinary, 


THE 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


COMPLETE FOR $38.00. 


Our edition is not cheaply bound, or poorly 
printed. It is a facsimile of the original, 
page for page, volume for volume, — 
references,—all. 


The Entire 25 Volumes are Now Ready. 


You need not wait for the slow completion of 
volume after volume, with the attendant risks 
of that method of delivery, WE GUARANTEE BATIS- 
FACTION, If the purchaser is not satisfied for any 
reason, he can return the books within three days, 
and money will be refunded. Remember, this is 
the same work exactly as the NINE DOLLAR per 
volutne ($225.00) edition, only it is not so expen- 
sively made. 

A word as to international copyright : We have 
long favored such a law; in its absence, it has 
become wellnigh, if not' wholly, impossible to do 
a successful book business and respect the wishés 
of the holders of foreign copyrights, Our books, 
again and again, are reprinted in England without 
so much e¢a'*Thahk you”’ If we make a market 
for a foreign ‘book; It is straightway reprinted 
against us, et a less price} by some one who pays 
no royalty. We are forced by self-protection to 
adopt the following rule as the fairest, all around, 
that is practicable: To publish what we wish of 
foreign books,,and then pay the foreign copyright 
ownefs what we think to be a just share of the 
profits. This we regard as the nearest approach 
practicable to an equitable working plan until our 
Nation has recovered from its collapse of con- 
science on the International Copyright question, 
This rule we apply to our handling of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

We invite all to call at our store and examine 
our marvelously cheap edition of this wonderful 
work, or send money for a set. 

Do not be misled by other offers, The advertise- 
ment of a cheap edition by a Philadelphia house 
is misleading. The edition so advertised is a cheap 
hastily gotteh up Chicago edition, of which only 
several yolumes have as-yet been published, 

Remember that WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 
and that the entire work is ready for examination 
and delivery. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New Vers. 


‘NEW BOOK FOR AGENT( 


“The Wonderful Story of Old.” 
A Grand Work on Bible History, 
Beautifully Printed. Profusely Illustrated. 
Elegantly Bound. Highly Endorsed. 


Secure territory while you can have your 
choice. 








For terms, sample pages, etc., address, 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
‘ SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
= and 755 Broadway, New = 
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ACENTS MAKING LARCE SALES 
of the Life of the Renowned Christian 
Philanthrepist and Patriot, 
CEORCE H. STUART 


(written by pe Pht will continue the brave, good 
work accompanies n his life of ceaseless activity and 
self-sacrifice—filled with noble deeds. All lovers of 
the growth of the Church at home and abroad, the 
soldiers and their famil\ yy, owe @ debt of 

tade to the founder of the U. 8. Christian Commission, 
should aid the a of this invaluable 

Fully illustrated with portraits 


Las letters o 
Lincoln, Grant, etc. J. M. STODDART & Co., 
Pubs., 714 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCHOOL CLUBS. 
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FREE COPIES, One free , additional, will be 
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PRICE, 26 CENTS. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


WONDER 
AND PRESERVI 
Deliciously Flavored. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY ' 
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Delicious and 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, 


C.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


1H OVID. WO BOILINCOR STRAINING EASILY 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 


ROOT BEER. 


APPETIZING and 
CH DRINE in the 
Sperkling. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Werves. ¢ 


VanHovrews Cocoa 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask your Grocerforit, take noother, [66 ‘ 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one one rr 6 shillings each. 
To ministers an 

for one or more co: — 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above tates for two or more sop! 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they be 
one k either singly to the fadividual addresses, or ina 
sary age to one address, whichever may be prefe’ 

the subscribers. 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 rnoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half- yresty @ iy ptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. 0. Box 1550. . 
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ily overcome by that most exquisite of 
Brin boat tlaers, the CuTIcURA Mupicate> TOILET 





nie fr stimulates the sebaceous me pry 4 to pour out the 
sebum .~ oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
yents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soa; 

For rving, freshening, and beau the 
complexion an that ve avay 
softness and whiteness of.the hands so much 
sired, TR, is incomparably superior to all other Skin 

1d everywhere. Price, 7 Prepared .by the 

Drove aND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
, we Sena for “ How to Deantify "the Skin.” 
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Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists, or by mail. 
BARCLAY & ©0., New York. 
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Every Woman 


has long wanted cooking utensils that 
wouldn’t break, and wouldn’t absorb 


| many ladies, as it is short on the hips 





Dr. Warner’s Four-in-Hand Cora- 
line Corset is a great favorite with 
but long in front. -It is folly to try to 
fit every lady with the same shape of 
Corset. We have 24 styles of Cora- 
line Corsets, at prices ranging from 
one to three dollars, 


Sold by leading merchants, 


WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 
New YORK AND CHICAGO. 


YOUR CHILD ssnineite es 


she cannot beaut fal, 

Bensible pl A 

Corset Waist for themselves ant growing daughters, 

Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 

LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 
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THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO. , Cleveland, O._ 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 
[By Alfred Tennyson.) 


Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam 

When § hat which drew from out the boundless 
eep 

Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark | 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 

When I have crost the bar. 





_ STANLEY’S TESTIMONY. 


[Henry M. Stanley, in Scribner’s Magazine. ]} 


You, who throughout your long and 
varied life have stedfastly believed in the 
Christian’s God, and before men have pro- 
fessed your devout thankfulness for man y 
mercies vouchsafed to you, will better un- 
derstand than mauy others the feelings 
which animate me when I find myself back 
in civilization, uninjured in life or health, 

after passing through s0 many stormy and 
distressiul periods. Constrained at the 
darkest hour to humbly confess that with- 
out God’s help I was helpless, I vowed a 
vow in the forest solitudes that I would 
confess his aid before men. Silence, as of 
death, was round about me; it was mid- 
night; I was weakened by illness, pros- 
trated by fatigue, and wan with anxiety 
for my white and black companions, whose 
fate was a mystery. In this physical and 
mental distress, 1 besought God to give 
me back my people. Nine hours later, 

we were exulting with a rapturous joy. 

In full view of all was the crimson flag 
with the crescent, and beneath its waving 
folds was the long-lost rearcolumn. 

Again, we had emerged into the open 
country, out of the forest, after such ex- 
periences as, in the collective annals of 
African travels, there is no parallel. We 
were approaching the region wherein our 
ideal governor was reported to be beleag- 
ured. All that we heard, from such natives 
as our scouts-caught, prepared us for des- 
perate encounters with multitudes, of whose 
numbers or qualities none could inform us 
intelligently; and when the population of 
Undesumaswarmed in myriads on the hills, 
and the valleys seemed alive with warriors, 
it really seemed to us, in our dense igno- 
rance of their character and power, that 
these were of those who hemmed in the 
Pasha to the west. If he with 4,000 ap- 
pealed for help, what could we effect with 
173? The night before, I had been read- 
ing the exhortation of Moses to Joshua; 
and whether it was the effect of those 
brave words, or whether it was a voice, I 
kaow not, but it appeared to me as though 
I heard, “ Be strong, and of good courage; 
fear not, nor be afraid of them; for the 
Lord thy God, he it is that doth go with 
thee, he will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee.” When on the next day Mazam- 
boni commanded his people to attack and 
exterminate us, there was not a coward in 
our camp; whereas, the evening before, 
we exclaimed in bitterness, on seeing four 
of our men fly before one native, “ And 
these are the wretches with whom we must 
reach the Pasha.” 

And yetagain. Between the confluence 
of the Ihuru and the Dui rivers, in Decem- 
ber, 1888, one hundred and fifty of the best 
and strongest of our men had been des- 
patched to forage for food. They had been 
absent for many days more than they ought 
to have been, and in the meantime 130 
men, besides boys and wdmen, were stary- 
ing. They were ey ert each day with 
a cup of warm thin broth, made of butter- 
— and water, to keep death away as long 

ossible. When the provisions were so 

uced that there were only sufficient for 
18 men for ten days, even of the thin broth, 
with four tiny biscuits each per day, it 
became necessary for me to hunt up the 
missing men. They might, being without 
a leader, have been reckless, and been be- 
sieged by an overwhelming force of vicious 
dwarfs. 

My following consisted of 66 men, a few 
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with the berries of the phrynium and 
amomum, and such fungi as could be dis+ 
covered in damp ag and therefore were 
possessed of some little strength, though 
the poor fellows were terribly emaciated; 
51 men, besides boys and women, were s0 
prostrated with debility and disease, that 
they would be hopelessly gone if within a 
few hours food did not arrive. My white 
comrade‘and 18 men were assured of suf- 
ficient for ten days to Eo the struggle 
against. painful death. We, who were 
bound for the search, ed nothing; 
we could feed on berries until we shout 
arrive at a plantation. ‘As we traveled 
that afternoon, we passed several dead 
bodies in various stages of decay, and the 
sight of doomed, dying, and dead produced 
on my nerves such a feeling of weakness 
that I was well-nigh overcome. 

Every soul in that camp was paralyzed 
with sadness and suffering. Despair had 
made them all dumb, Not a sound was 
heard to disturb the deathly breoding, 
It was a mercy to me that I heard no mur- 
mur of reproach, nosigh of rebuke. I felt 
the horror of the silence of the forest, and 
thought intensely. Sleep was impossible. 
My thoughts dwelt on the recurring dis- 
obediences, which caused so much misery 
and anxiety. Stiff-necked, rebellious, in- 
corrigible human nature, ever showing 
its animalism and brutishness! - Let the 
wretches be foreveraccursed! Their utter 
thoughtlessness and oblivious natures, and 
continual breach of promises, kill more 
men and cause. more anxiety than the 
poison of the dart, or barbs and points 
of the arrows, If I meet them, I -will— 
but, before the resolve was uttered, flashed 
to my memory the dead men on the road, 
the doomed in the camp, and the starvin 
with me, and the thought that those 1 
men were lost in the remorseless woods 
beyond recovery, or surrounded by savages 
without hope of escape, Then do you won- 
der that the natural hardness of the heart 
was softened, and that I again consigned 
my careto Him who could alone assist us? 

The next morning, within half an hour 
of the start, we met the foragers, safe, 
sound, robust, loaded, bearing four tons 
-of plantains.. You can imagine what cries 
of joy these wildchildren of nature uttered; 
you can imagine how they flung themselves 
upon the fruit, and kindled the fires to roast 
and boil and bake, and how, after they 
were all filled, we strode back to the camp 
to rejoice those unfortunates with Mr. 
Bonny. 

As I mentally review the many grim 
episodes, and reflect on the marvelously. 
narrow escapes from utter destruction. to 
which we have been subjected during our 
various journeys to and fro through that 
immense and gloomy extent of primeval 
woods, I feel utterly unable to attribute 
our salvation to any other cause than to a 
gracious Providence, who, for some pur- 
pose of his own, preserved us. All the 
armies and armaments of Europe could 
not have lent us any aid in the dire ex- 
tremity in which we found ourselves in 
that camp between the Dui and Ihuru. 
An army of explorers could not have 
traced our course to the scene of the last 
struggle, had we fallen; for deep, deep as 
utter oblivion, had we been surely buried 
under the humus of the trackless wilds. 

It is in this humble and grateful spirit 
that commence this record of the progress 
of the expedition, from its inception by 
you to the date when, at our feet, the 

ndian Ocean burst into view, pure and 
blue as heaven, when we might justly 
exclaim, “It is ended!” 


What the public ought to know that 
have I written. ... I write to you and to 
your friends, and for those who desire 
more light on darkest Africa, and for those 
who can feel an interest in what concerns 
humanity. 

My creed has been, is, and will remain 
80, I hope, to act for the best, think the 
fight thought, and speak the right word 
as well es a good motive will permit. 
When a mission is entrusted to me, and 
my conscience approves it as noble and 
right, and I give my promise to exert my 
best powers to fulfil this according to the 
letter and spirit, I carry with me a law 
that I am compelled to obey. If any 
associated with me prove to me by their 
manner and action that this law is equally 
incumbent on them, then I recognize my 
brothers. Therefore, it is with unqualified 
delight that I acknowledge the priceless 
services of my friends Stairs, Jephson, 
‘Nelson, and Parke—four men whose devo- 
tion to their several duties was as perfect 
as human nature is capable of. Asa man’s 


epitaph can only be justly written when 
he lies in his sepulcher, so I- vainly 
attempted to tell them during the journey 
how much I valued the ready and prompt 
obedience of Stairs; that earnestness for 
work which distinguished Jephson; the 
brave, soldierly qualities of Nelson; and 
the gentle, tender devotion paid by 
our doctor to his ailing patients. But 
now that the long wanderings are over, and 
they havé bided and labored ungrudgingly 
throughout the long period, I feel that my 
words are poor indeed when I need them 
to express in full my lasting obligation to 
each of them. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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usiness Property centrally located in Kansas City, 
with 50 per cent. of the net profits additional, 
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men, Bank and itatists, viz.: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American National Bank, 
E. L,. MARTIN Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
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L. R. MOORE, Director Nat. Bank of Kansas City. 
B.C. SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 

and Savings Bank 

By p@rmission we refer to any of the above gentle. 
men, Send for circulars containing iption of 
property and full particulars. 


Do not Invest 
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DEBENTURE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
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The Dingee & Conarif Co's ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


rest Rose Growers in America. 


BULBS and SEEDS. 


‘OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly ittustrated, \e 
t describes and 


sent FREE to ALL who write for it. 


itells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 


FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS. 
BULBS and SEEDS. * 4@- NEW ROSES, NEW 
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“DO NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fleas.” 


In spite of this advice, quick work can be done 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 
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Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 


1020 Prospect St., 
FOR GIRLS. lonewanane, OHIO. 


Re-opens 25. 
Certificate a admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


Mount Holly (W. J.) Academy for Boys. 


Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
Education with formation of character. 
College Prep., English and Business Courses, $350 
per year. HENRY M. WALRADT (YALB), Prin. 
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FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Philade!phia, 
to OGonTz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooxR, 
will | begin le ite forty-first year Wednesday _ Beptember 
&. Fo circulars, epply ly to PRINCIPALS, Ogonte School, 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Diseases 
of the Nervous 8: System, niversity 0 of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “I can only say I have several remark= 
able cures of stammeri made by Mr. EK 8, Johnston, 
and have po doubt as to their Refer vo 
JGnad tor tense pemchionto mea Sel tee. 

etto 
Imatitute, 11 ie ng Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the Intérnational Sunday-school lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 


farnighed to the scholars. ‘ 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Pansy Hilton’s Heathen ......... ssse+s+seeeee 


Carl’s os 2 boi as Told by Himself 
The A 

Little Thi 

The Little. 

Two Morning-Glories 


The Coachman’s Temperance Lecture......... 


What the Ocean Tells 


dossbeipietien poshinetiia E. Sangster. 
by Hele on Pearson Barnard 


y Susan Coolidge. 
ity Eben E. — 
By Margaret Com 
By Elizabeth P. = 


ghtochsasatiasdies coscebestieasabia ...By Am Beane. 
By Marian ood, 


And The International Sunday-sechool Tosaes for June. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


order to afford a trial. 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year, At such 


prices any school can afford to take it, 





The Scholar’s 


Lesson: Guide. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons." In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar’s Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one eent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 


... Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Perfect Days in June 
Need perfect Lays for June —and here they are ! 


IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 

. 60 cents 
. 36 cents 
. 40 cents 
. 40 cents 
. 60 cents 
. 60 cents 

60 cents 

60 cents 





DAY MUSEO, For Piano. Very 
ul musie. More than 40 sacred airs, Ar- 
ranged by Leon Keach. 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 operas. Arranged for Piano. 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 19 
Piano Duets. Highly praised by good players. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Volume 2 Marvelously good 
pieces, as are those of Volume 1. 
SONG CLASSICS. Volume2 Grand music, 


matled for retail price, which, for any 
peyton i By Lennar meng 
is but $1.00, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


F10RAL SERMONS AND SONGS. 
THE-CHILD COUNSELOR. 
A EAS OF LOWERS. 


Chilérens’ Day Services, having 
ete Bey dy Songs, Readings, Recitations, ete. 
Price & cents each, 50 cents per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, piitsse.is 


PHILADELPHIA |* 


PRINC VOICES. 


New Children’s Day Service. Best of ail. 
Music by Rev. E. 8. LoRENz. i and Re- 
citations by Miss PriscinLa J. OWENS. 
Containing Duets, Solos, Choruses by School 
and Infant Classes, Recitatious, Responsive 
ture Readings, Special Exercises. Music 
ny: right pasgen, Prices — Some unique 
ty per doze 


pal 0 per haath per 1. pontpaid. 


e Or, WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


WINNOWED SONCS 


By rma ‘D>. RANMEX. 
Already adopted for use by the Chau ua As 
sembly, also N. Y., N. J.,and other state nven- 
tions. Price, Sane rco y in any quant thy exper 


age not pre oF v sent * \¥re r 
BIGLO MAI be OHN CHURCH CO, 
New York a Caicago. Cine innatl & New y York. 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2 2, 


iL, 
veloaus sale thisSrrine. Get a sample copy 
—Bc., all means, re selecting 
for the school. W. HITNEY Co., Pubs., Toledo, O. 


MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


Per Cannes Day and en ae OccasIons. 
Charming dial arees, Sen, addresses, etc. Price, 
5 cents. — receiv: ry: samples free. Ad- 
. BONER & CO., 
1102 Chestant Street, Philadelphia. 


Any book or 
one 























FLORAL PRAISE, No. 8. 


(OUR DAY OF FLORAL GREETING.) 
A Beautiful Musical Service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Selections, and appropriate 
Recitations. 16 pages. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each, by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 7, gt same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76-E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN, 2.7s= 


By MaBIon wast Non New 
music, by J. B. SL BA, 


THE CHILD GARDEN. ieperiment 


uUcyY WHEELOCK. Benutitel ote antods new exercise, 
Bote above, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


HENRY D. NOYES & OO., Boston, Mass. 


Our NEw SUNDAY-8CHOOE Music Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy, 25 cents, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 











$s s. Music The best ‘music for Sunday-school 
° * purposes,—the Pilgrim Services 
15 numbers). Adapted to all occasions. Pilgrim 

—the “ perfect singing-book,”’ Send for circu- 
lars, 7 Cong’18. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
vee womiaieg anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CEMS AND JEWELS. 


enn newest and best 8S. 8. music book for children. 
— 4. et sent for 25 cents, FILLMORE BROS., 
Cinclanath Obio Ohio; or, Wardé& Drummond, New New York. 











« WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


( PATENTED.) 

Short, simple, com pact, and economical method of 
keeping accounts in banks and corporations of all 
kinas, such as Investment, Trost, ater, and Gas 
Companies, Cash Book, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
combined in one book. If you are treasurer of a 
Church, Guild, Lodge, Society, or Club of any kind, 
maintained by fees and dues, send for the Treas 
URER’S Geo, stating number of acgounts, and how 
payable. Price, $3.00. 

WHIPPLE accesT* BROOK CO 
aneas City, io. 


=tennRLE 
Perfect Letter Copying | Books 


Are known and used all arou No Press 
0 one, good copying ink. a gor om _ v0. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
amen, 47 S. 4th St., Phi “ts “Pa. 


MANUAL. THE GREAT 
FORM BOOK. 
ard in social and busi =e 
New eiitien 1990. For 
any book agent, or write DANKS & €9@., 103 
Street, Chicago. Wanted, lady and gentleman = 
vassers for Manual and Parallel Bibles. 











WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. perl, | Sore 
Express often cheaper. 





POWDER» 


Absolutely Pure. 
Sh aT Sead a 
ica Samaritan 


B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN APPLIN. & co. 


| puLeir 





From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOP 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila, Pa, 


CHURCH Finnittne 





ee ger im the Cou 
8. Cc. s 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTRY 
THE LARGEST IN THE waren, 
General Offices and Wareroom: 
Nos. sacriat > ee. Street, Phitladelphia,Pa. 
ks—Newark, Dela 
New York Office—Lincoln Building, fg. Union Square. 
Masten Gali omen. Me bene y 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 








Cc. A. HART & CO,, 
133 N. 34 St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
os. Ba all other uses. 
sisco B Baltimore, Md. 
AE nae Tree por mt 


BANNERS and FLAGS 
For Say ey! Societies, Guilds, etc. 
HORSTMANN BROS. CO., 5th & Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price Lists. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
on 














PANELED Mapai: cusies ton 
METAL. oes NORTHROP. 
CEILINCS 18 Rese Street, New York. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
| mae ality Coppe “yy hy BELLS 
Pe e6 Ci ey PEALS. 


Kye Fou for Cease Chimes, 


Bix Prices. EVE Be BELL 04 OUNDRY, 
VAN bors & TIFT. Cineinnati.O. 











=f 08 | creat 
{ ert oh. x. 


CORNISH  ninstrased te er 


ORGANS "8c. 
S| MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIAKD CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
1 

















J 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only saver ineponts pte py Sh however, “Ab advertisement of a party 1 not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
> 


ereby. 





